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OOKBUILDERS form a very ſingular ſpecies of TOR 
Perhaps, of all men living, they have the leaſt reſpect or 


| f 3 to the reſt of their profeſſion. Like the gladiators 
of antient Rome, the molt of them ſubſiſt only by deſtroying 


each other. Vet, in the midſt of this mutual and infinite ha- 
vock, their generation continues to multiply. The deepeſt 
wound is never deadly. The vanquiſhed combatant may riſe 


again, when he pleaſes, and renew the battle. | 


The author of the preſent trifle was laſt year induced to pub= | 
liſh a few remarks on the writings of Dr Samuel Johnſon. 
The quotations were correct and copious. The concluſions 
ſevere but plauſible; that the Doctor often contradicts him- 
ſelf, and ſtill oftener contradicts truth; that his boſom. is the 
native ſoil of animoſity ; that, in the true ſpirit of a mercantile 
author, his pen blackens every ſpecies of merit, which can 
admit of a compariſon with his own; that, to detect and to 
diſplay his ill-nature, his ignorance, and his . inconſiſtency, is 
an uſeful, a neceſſary, and even a generous action. 

By the publick, the obſervations were received, on both 
ſides of Tweed, with ſome degree of notice. By men of 
learning, they were. juſtified in the ſtrongeſt terms; and by 
none more zealouſly than the late Lord Kaimes. The world 
are acquainted with his extenſive knowledge, and his correct 


raſte. His rivals in literary fame have more than once 
| atteſted, that his Elements of Criticiſm form the compleateſt 
and moſt philoſophical treatiſe on that ſubje& which is to be 


found in any language. The rapid circulation of his perform- 
ance around the reſt of Europe, has contributed to confirm 
their applauſe. They can therefore determine, in what degree 
his Lordſhip was qualified to decide on the propriety of ſuch a 
publication as the preſent, | 
A very learned, pious and benevolent prelate of the Church 
of England, who died lately, has left behind him a few re- 
marks on our author; they cannot fail to come home with 
peculiar force to the boſom of the reader. Biſhop e 
1 Kr 
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ſays, % That Dr Johnſon's lives of Engliſh poets ried him 
«© amuſement; but candeur was much burt, and offended at 
* the triatevolence which predominates in every part. Some 
„ paſſages, it muſt be allowed, are judicious and well written, 
«© but make not ſafficient compenſation for ſo much ſpleen and 
« ill- humour. Never Was any biographer more ſparing of bis 

praiſes, or more abundant in his cenfures. He ſcemingly de- 
lights more in expofing blemiſlies, than in recommending: 
beauties; flightly' paſſes over excellencies, enlarges upon 
imperfecfjons, Rf not content with his own ſevere reflec- 
tions, revives old {canda}, and produces large quotations 
from*the long forgotten works of former critics. His re- 
putation was ſo high in the republic of letters, that it wanted 
not to be raiſed upon the ruin of others. But theſe eſſays, 
inſtead of raiſing a higher idea than was before entertained 
« of his Under Bande "Boys certainly given the world a worſe 
“opinion of his temper. The Biſhop was, therefore, the 
% more ſurpriſed and concerned for his een for he reſ- 
e pected him not only for his genius and learning, but valued 

Frm much more for the more amiable part of his character, 
& his humanity and charity, his morality and religion. Lenis 
" albeſtens animgs capillys, as Horace ſays. Old age ſhould 
« lenify, ſhould ſoften mens manners, and make them more 
& mild and gentle; but often it has the contrary effect, hardens 
ec their hearts, and renders them more ſour and crabbed. The | 
4% panegyriſt of Savage in his youth, nay in his old age, be- 
„ *come the ſatiriſt of the moſt favourite authors; in both caſes 
<« alike to be blamed, his encomium as unjuſt and undeſerved as 
« his cenſures.” 

In a work lately publimed by Mr Callander of Craigforth; 
that gentleman (Introduction, p. 7.) obſerves, That had the 
„ laborious Johnſon been better acquainted with the oriental 
a tongues, or had he even underſtood the firſt rudiments of the 
< northern languages from which the Engliſh and Scots derive 
< their origin, his bulky volumes had not preſented to us the 
& melancholy truth, that unwearied induſtry, devord of re 
« principles, avails only to add one error to another.“ 
Whitaker's opinion on the ſame topick is couched in 1 
terms, but amounts nearly to the ſame concluſion, viz. That 
Dr Johnſon 1 was yery deficient in the qualifications eſſential to 
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an 3 The King of Pruſſia, in his ES Gans. 
That the labours of an etymalogiſt are trifles beneath the, 


„ natice of. a man of. fonſe. n Johnſan has Mache rrifles, 
and ſtudied them without ſucceſs. 


„The baſis of all excellence is truth; 2 and if it ſhall be 

found that truth is the baſis of this pamphler, nobody will at- 
tempt to cenſure it as uncandid or uſeleſs. Nothing“ 
ſays Monteſquieu, ** is a greater obſtacle to our progrels in 
© knowledge, than a bad performance by a celebrated author, 
3 becauſe, before we inſtruct, we mutt begin with undeceiv- 
* ing.” Like the former eſliy, theſe pages will endeavour 
to aſcertain the genuine importance of Dr Johnſon's literary 
character; to point out his, precious principles of poerical 
taſte, and the frequent abſurdity of his moral maxims ; to 

vindicate the memories of many eminent men from his invi- 
dious accuſations; and, from the wilderneſs of flowers that 
bloſſom in his immortal Dictionary, to gather a garland for 
his venerable, brow. - - 

When you recollect the profuſſon of panegyrick which has been 
ſhowered on his head, and obſerve the wretched pedantry which 
corrupts the volumes of his imitators, you muſt feel a peculiar 
pleaſure in tracing the progreſs of his downfall, But you will 
pity that ignorance which involves bim in a ſea of errors, that 
ſpecies of madneſs which hurries him into a million of contra. 
ditions, that feeble capacity which cannot , graſp a great 
thought, that ſtupid affectation of completeneſs which deſcends 


ro the definition of a f--t, and that avarice inſenſible to ſhame, 


which ſwells a pocket volume to the ſize of folios, and demands 
four guineas for a book too dear of ten ſhillings. Nothing is' 
more inſignificant or uncertain than reputation when founded 
on imaginary merit. Oppreſſed by ſuch a maſs of errors, one 
loſes all temptation to invent the deformities which he cannot 
find, or expoſe each petty fault with petulant exultation. From 
2 ſubject ſo humble, a critick can hardly hope to gain either im- 
portance or reputation. He is not to exerciſe his abilities, if 
he has any, but his fingers. 
Our language is long ſince overloaded with books of criti- 


ciſm. Every ſuperfluous book is an impoſition on the publick. | 


Every bad author is, on that account, a publick robber. In 


apology for the preſent eſſay, it may be faid, that all men have 


an 


/ 


they can do it, ſo much the better; and, that the entire works 
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an equal title to tell their ſetindentss that, in the leſs room 


of Dr Johnſon are above an hundred times dearer, and three 
hundred times larger, than the following pages. 


If the reader ſhall think that ſevere language has been any 


| where adopted, let him liſten to the words of a critick, whoſe 


deep penetration and majeſtick eloquence, have often com- 


manded the admiration of mankind. = 


« Jr is painful, (fays Dr Stuart) to reprobate performan- 


ces of any kind. But the purpoſes of the critical art can 
only be anſwered, by ſetring forth the truth. And though 
authors are to be offended, the public is to gain. Perhaps it 
even gains moſt, when criticiſm finding it neceſſary to be ri- 


gorouſly exact, aſſumes her ſevereſt note, and her keeneſt 
indignation ; when, {ſurveying with contempt the arrogant 
pretender to knowledge, ſhe records his claims and inſigni- 
ficance, holds out, in the hideouſneſs of contraſt, his pride 
and his folly, and, forcing conviction into every mind, 

teaches even his ſriends to acknowledge, that her enſures, 


though fatally blaſting, are {trikingly juſt; when, hum- 
bling his-preſumption, expoſing his ignorance, and eyeing 


with ſcorn his weaknels, ſhe lays forever in ruins a reputa- 
tion once great by grimace, affectation and deceit; and, 


when calling aloud to the aſtoniſhed, the detected, and the 


mortified culprit, ſhe bids him know the burnings of 
ſhame, and the anguiſh of diſappointment,” 


a> 6 49 1. 0” Rn 


Page 19. line 8. from the top, dele is. 
Page 20. line 6. from the top, read alteration. 


Page 25. line 15. from the bottom, read Extracis from Prince 
Arthur. 


Page 28. line 10. from the bottom, read one ingenious philoſopher, 


Page 36. line 23. from the top, read dancers, 


Page 40. line 17. from the top, dele the reference, 


Page 25 line ng: from os bottom, dele and. 
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Sect. I. Prior. Congreve. Striking contradictions in Dr Johnſon's re- 
marks on them. —Inſignificance of friendſhip.— Swift. His ſtyle does 
not perſuade. —Inconſiſtency-and abſurdity of this opinion. Vindica- 
tion of his character. Tale of a Tub.—Nadir Shaw.—Dr Johnſon's 
ſevere cenſure on Pope. A couplet altered from Defoe. Miſerable 

| miſuſe of riches. Denham. Butler. Gray.—Sublimity in Bedlam. 


p. 13 


Sect. II. A memoir of Dr Johnſon's life criticized. —The panegyriſt 
acknowledges, that Dr Johnſon is a political proſtitute /—Imperti- 

nence of this author.—Note on oriental literature.—Aurungzebe. — 
A miſtake by Dr Beattie. —Kennicot —Specimens of nonſenfe from 

Dr Johnſon. —Abſurd cenſure of the tragedy of Cato. Brutal inſult 

on the profeſſion of actors. Garrick in Lear. —Shenſtone.—Lytrtle- 

F ton. Hammond injuriouſly criticized. —Aſtoniſhing inſult on the 
Britiſh nobility.—-Vindication.—-Thomſon.—Addiſon.—A variety 


bol inſinuations againſt» them. —Unauthenticated accuſations always 
| deſpicable. —Abſurd panegyrickon Thomſon's ſeaſons. —And the whig- 
{ examiner, | Ft 44 ® ee 5 9 


Sect. III. The art of Ek ING ovT.—Dr Johnſon cenſures Dryden for 
introducing five or ſix French words. A very ſhort ſpecimen of his 
1 own new words. Note on his 1 of chemiſtry and medicine. 

A liſt of the moſt eminent modern Scottiſh writers. They reject 

Dr Johnſon's innovations. —Dr Blair and Dr Johnſon differ on a 
; moſt material point.—Dr Blair has often cenſured Dr Johnſon's ſtile. 
Milton. Shocking falſehood with regard to his ſtile.—Groſs con- 
traditions. i - | - | 31 


E 1 © $1 
3 SeR. IV. A perſon, who pockets the lie, forfeits all title to reſpe&.— 
3 Many of our beſt authors in this fituation.—Dr anne + 164 


| the lie. Convicted of having invented it.—His glorious affability, 
54 when in Scotland. —Pennant on the character of the Scots. Defence - 
| of the tranſlator of Fingal. Ts - * 619204 


Sect. V. Ridiculous cenſure on the fair ſex.—Cheſterfield and Kaimes 
3 _ quoted in favour of Old Maids.—Meannefs, cowardice, and brutali- 
ty of affecting to treat them without proper reſpe&—This a fa- 
} vourite idea of our author.— The holy pſalmiſt.— The Iriſh nation 
= liars.—Defence of the Earl of Orrery.—Of Mrs Johnſon.—Pitiful 
ſtories about Mrs Blount. —Panegyrick, character, and deſcription of 
| faſhionable fine ladies in general. — Defence of the reſt of the ſex.— 
A line from Burgoyne's narrative.—Cardinal Beaton. —Offian. 


37 
Sect. 
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Sect. VI. Tour Scots univerſities. Dr Johnſon's injurious account of 


them. —Denina's idea of the ſuperiority of Scottiſh authors. —Wret- 


ched ſtate of Engliſh univerſities.— National hiſtory, neither pathe- 


tick nor intereſting.—Folly'sf this opinion. Roman virtue. — Uni- 
verſual hiſtory.—-Its authors cenſured. The Tour continued. Note 
on one or two of the ſchoolmaſters of Edinburgh. Their inhumanity 
to their pupils aſſerted by Kaimes.— This a ſubject of ſo much real 
conſequence that an author is not ſafe to handle it. Farther abſur- 
dities in the Tour. —Note. An execrable inſtitution in the church of 
Scotland. —Knolles. —A writer of very little merit. — On the loſs of 
antient authors. Though they had remained, © Locke would (zof) 
have been condemned to be a ſilent reader,” as Dr Johnſon pre- 
tends. Y H1E View! E „ LIEN 44 


Sect. VII. Inconſiſtency in his account with reſpect to the reception of 


Pope's letters. Pope printed them privately at his own expence, 


- and Tent them to Curli for ſale, inſtead of ſending only a Mos. copy; 
and then got Curll proſecuted for ſelling them over again. — The 

whole a mean falſehood, ſupported by no evidence. — Pope and At- 
terbury deiſts.— The eredit due to Cheſterfield's atteſtation.— His 
Lordſhip never impeached of political venality.— Defence of his mo- 


ral and literary character. Defence of an unfortunate young lady's 


character. Dr Johnſon's rugged language.— His ſhallow acquaint- 
ance with his ſubject - Delicacy with reſpect to Warburton. for 
fear of retallation.— Aneecdotes of Dr Jobnſon when in Scotland. 
Dr johnſon in a ſtate of hoſtility with almoſt all mankind. —Laud. 
_* woHumbden.—Vindicarion of the leaders of the long parliament; — 
Conduct of the godly in Scotland during the ſamie period. Advan- 
ta ges attending the introduction of Chriſtianity. A verſe altered 
from Dryden. i ne r enn, 


Se. VIII. Specimens of Dr Johnſon's ditionary.—Thie ſimpleſt words 


explained by the moſt obſcure.— No ſophiſtry can recontite common 
ſenſe to this | 

of his definitions. —His dictionary wants a very great number of the 

- moſt neceſſary words, which, according to his own plan, ought to have 

been inſerted, —Proofs of this fact. FEET 


Se. IX. The preface to Dr Johnſon's dictionary greatly celebrated. 
Twelve or fifteen fair ſpecimens of its innumerable abſurdities. 64 


ect. X. Inconſiſtent criticiſms on Paradiſe Loſt, Hiſtorieal portrait 
ol the King of Pruſſia written in Dr Johnſon's ſtile.— Invidious, ab- 
ſard, and contradictory cenſures on Shakeſpeare.— A few ſpecimens of 
his innumerable errors in point of grammar. — His remarks on Gray. 
— Not always unjuſt. — Samples of the bathos from Gray. — Conclu- 


ſion. - Copy of a curious A0 2 a late repreſentative of 
4 71 
5 44 * A 


the city of Edinburgh. 
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Jargon. — Shell ſiſn.— Trees. The general abſurdity 
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1 F Prior's Tales, „The numbers are ſmooth, without appear- 
: e ance of care f. This is very true, but it does not agree 
3 | with what follows: © His expreſſion has every mark of labori- 
t ous ſtudy. The line ſeldom ſeems to have been formed at once,” 
Sc. Prior's mythological fictions about Venus and Cupid, “are 
« ſurely deſpicable.” Others of his pieces are (aid to be, all pue- 
« rile and unaffecting; and yet more deſpicable is the long tale told 
„ by Lewis,” Sc. In ſpite of all this we are aſſured, “ that Prior 
„ had ſuch rectitude of judgement as ſecured” him from every thing 
that approached to the ridiculous or abfurd.” We can hardly fa | 
as much for Dr Johnſon ;' and again, Prior is never le. At lea 
he is never quite ſo /ow as to be comparable with this critick. 5 
6 Of Prior's verſe what is ſmooth is not ſoft.” An explanation of 
this line is requests. 88 
«© Scarce any one of our poets has written ſo much, and tranſlated 
f 66 ſo'little” as Prior. The works of Thomſon, in ſize, at leaſt, far ex- 
ceed thoſe of Prior. But he has tranſlated not a ſingle line. The 
father of our drama was not qualified. for ſuch a taſk. Butler and 
Milton might poſſibly diſdain it. The ſeraphick muſe of Young could 
not deſcend to creep in the trammels of tranſlation. Defoe and 
Churchill fo far deſpiſed the practice of poaching for other men's i- 
deas, that they ſeem almoſt to have written more than they have read. 
Many other names might eaſily be ſelected to ſhew the abſurdity of our 
2 —! d. | 
+ He gives a pretty full account of 7he Old Batchelor, Love ſor Love, 
and The Mourning Bride. Forgetting what he had ſaid about them, 
he adds, a little after, Of Congreve's plays I cannot ſpeak diffin&- | 
ly,” though he muſt often have ſeen them ated. And as the climax 
of his inconſiſtencies proceeds in the very ſame page to ſum up their 
general character in a criticiſm perſpicuous, elegant, and juſt. 
“ 'The life that paſſes in penury muſt neceſſarily paſs in obſcurity. 
“ It is impoſlible to trace Fenton from year to year.“ But Dryden 
was at leaſt as penutious as Fenton, though ſome of the firſt nobility 
„„ p on a Bb VE ITO ED "IG: 
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To avoid a parade of uſeleſs quotations, the reader is requeſted to obſerve 
in general, that when any paſſage is quoted concerning an Engliſh poet, it will 
bo found in Dr Johnſon's account of his life and writings, unlefs expreſily cited 
from ſome other book. + | n N 
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1 $009 
in England were deſirous of his converſation. The life of Pope did 
not paſs in obſcurity, when he was ſo penurious, that he was in want 


ed about 1713, and it reflects infinite diſgrace on his © noble friends.” : 
Socrates was ſufficiently famous when his penury would not permit 


I dim to buy a cloak! A million of ſuch ſtories could be collected. 


We have been the ſame ſelfiſh vermin in all ages; and during the 


ſimpletons relying on the benefts of friendihip. I 
Dr Johnſon gives a general deſcription of | the. ſtile of Swift; and 


was eminently ſucceſsfu] in the art of perſuaſion. The Doctor had 
told us a little before, that, in England tor a time, and in Ireland for 
life, the Dean  n1cTAaTED the political fentiments of the people. 
In reviewing this Reviewer, we are often at a loſs which to admire 
moſt, the folly of his cenſures, or the violence of his contradiQtions: | 
De Swift's „“ practice of faving became by degrees ridiculous, and 
sat latt deteſtable““ This is certainly very harſh language, But in 
the next line the Doctor adds, „ that his avarice was never ſuffered 
to incroach upon his virtue,” The Univerſities of Oxford and 
Dublin, as a teſtimony of their ſenſe of his merits, have made our 
. author a Maſter of Arts, and a Doctor of Laws. The Rambler, with 
all the members of both theſe Univerſities at bis back, will not eabily - 
prove, that a man whoſe virtues-are unimpaired, can be an object of 
QA TI TOR CSE CN ron aa Er A, HO 1G cate, 
The Dean, in a letter printed ſince his death, affirms, in the plaineſt 
terms, that he was born in Ireland. In memoirs left behind him in 
manuſcript, he repeats the ſame circumſtance. Yet the “ great Bio- 
“% grapher” obſerves, that he delighted to involve this queſtion in obſcu- 


THY if you have read Dr Swift's letter to the Earl of Oxford, Dr John- 
ſon's account of it will put your patience to a trial. The Dean deſ- 
piſed and boaſted of deſpiſing that ſtrutting dignityof expreſſion ſo much 
.. admired by the Rambler, This may have provoked him to paſs a 
negative cenſure on Swift's progreſs in Philology. 1 SU. + 
As a political writer, Dr Johnſon has been altogether unfortunate. | 
In that line of authorſhip, the ſucceſs of Swift was perbaps without 
any paralell. And as eunuchs ate ſaid to diſlike'children, becauſe they 
can habe none of their own, ſo the virtuous penſioner may be ſup- 
poſed to look up with envy towards that eminence which he cannot 
aſcend; and this will account for the wildeſt of all his eccentricities, 
the miſt which he attempts to ſpread over Swiſt's political ſplendour. 
« With regard to wit, Jam afraid none of Swift's papers will be 
6 found equal to thoſe by which Addiſon oppoſed him.“ In a fu- 
ture page the reader will find ſome hints on this ſubject, ' 


= 


of money even to buy books. Dr Johnfon ſtates this to have happen- 


ſame period, poets have been ſinging, philoſophers explaining, and 


| _ obſerves, that ſuch a ſtile . inſtructs, but does not perſuade.” This 
laſt was the inoſt unfortunate word he could have hit upon; for Swift 


We 


"Y 


| 
' 
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The calumniator, cites no proof, but elſewhere. obſerves, that 
« Swift was the oracle of the traders, and the 109 of the rabble, , | 


So which can ſcarcely be reconciled with the hud outrageous clameur 


(ax ©) 
We are told that Swift was popular a-while, by lending ſmall ſums 

to the poor without intereſt, - But, “ The day was often broken, and 
„ the loan was not repaid. —Swift had made no proviſion of patience 
« or pity, He ordered his debtors: to be ſued. A ſevere creditor 
„ has no popular character; what then was likely to be ſaid of him 
© who employs the catch-pole under the pretence of charity? The 
1 clamour againſt him was loud, and the populace outrageous; he 
ce vas therefore forced to drop his ſcheme, and own the folly of ex- 
© 'peQing punctuality from the poor.“ 5 
Jo be ready in © owning his follies, was no prominent feature 
in the ſurly tyrannical e Fa of the Hibernian Cato F Dr Johnſon 
ſays, that Hawkeſworth has written Swift's life with great diligence 
and acuteneſs. Let that author ſpeaks not a word of this affair. 


ſaid to be raiſed againſt him. Some readers may think that the Doc-" * 
tor, whoſe happy invention has been highly celebrated, had recourſe 


to that faculty in framing the ſtory, 


But one of his admirers 


_ has. aſſured me, from his own perſonal knowledge and experi- 
ence, that he is convinced the Doctor would be every whit as incapa- 
ble, as he himſelf is, of writing any thing which is not true. He be- 
lieves the whole narrative, as well as he and all the reſt of the world 

believe that Hambden was a rebel; that Milton was a forger; that 
Pope was a ſincere papiſt; that Addiſon was a mean deliberate liar 2 
that every Scotchman is born a liar; that every man who diſliked the 
war with America was a traitor to England; that Fingal never exiſted 3 

and that there is only one tree in the county of Fife! 
In many paſſages of Switt's life, he is entirely deſerted by thoſe 
glimmerings of catidour and common ſenſe, which he has diſplayed. 
in more fortunate productions. Reader! I have too much reſpect for 
thine underſtanding to vindicate the Tale of a Tub, which this miſera+ 
ble bigot intitles a wild work; charity may be perſuaded to think 
« that it might be written by a man of a peculiar character, without 


ill intention, but it is ceftainly of dangerous example.” 
Dr James Beattie has railed a good deal to the ſame purpo 


ſe. Great ' 


and wonderful are the works of Grubſtreet ! What can we adduce 
againſt ſuch venerable authorities? When the victorious Nadir 
Shaw had aſcended the throne of Perſia, his mother told him, that 
be thought he op reſign it.“ Perhaps,” (ſaid Nadir)“ if I were _ 

ut think ſo too.” The ſtory of Smalridge 


an old woman, I mig 
was not worth its room. 


F Yet in correcting his works he was remarkably patient of advice, and oncs | 


— 


The 


unt leaſt he condeſcended to conſult his footmen.— A very proper mements te 


lome impeccal le pedants. 


ide Dr Johnſon's life of Tickell. 
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Ihe inſulted reader, in the midſt of his indignation, is obliged to 
hear a violent inuendo, that Swift was firſt guilty of plagiariſm, and 
then vindicated his theft by telling a lie. Let Dr. Johnſon quote 
Combat des Livres. Let him produce the pilſered paſſages, and then, 
and not till then, he may deſerve a hearing. | 
What Dr Johnſon hath ſo happily remarked of Chevy Chace, may 
be applied to his account of Swift. Unleſs when excited by his in- 
nate candout, « there is not much of bombaſt or affectation, but 
« there is chill and lifeleſs imbecillity. The ſtory cannot poſſibly 
« be told in a manner that ſhall make 4% impreflion on the mind 4.” 
„ Popeꝰs revenue, certain and caſual, amounted only to eight hun- 
e dred pounds a-year .“ The Idler's ideas of money have altered 
„ ſince he ſtood candidate for a ſchool worth ſixty pounds a- year. 


He talks ſo big, to let us ſee the pride 
Wich which exalted pedants always ride. * 
TI Theproprietor of ſuch a fortune as Pope's, muſt live without many 
3 of thoſe ſplendid but inſignificant ee the poſſeſſion of which 
cCionſtitutes the capital enjoyment of the great. He perhaps cannot 
| afford to buy thoſe waggon loads of books which Dr A. never looks 
into, and my Lord B. is not able to read. At an election for Old Sarum, 
his revenue will not purchaſe the ſingle vote. Perhaps it is beyond 
his power to pay the Man of Faſhion's' bill with his taylor, the 
good honeſt fellow's arrears in a tavern, or the man of honour's debts 
at a gaming table. He cannot, like ſome of our nobility, ſupply a 
— of hounds every day with clean wholeſome victuals; nor, like 
uis of France, afford annually to buy nine hundred pairs of breech · 
es ||. But though he did none of all theſe things, Dr Swift has 
taught the world what may be done on an income of /efs than L. 806. 
Though in debt when he came to the Deanery, yet he was able to 
\ * beſtow half his ſallary in the moſt judicious modes of charity. He 
left twelve thouſand pounds behind him for the erection of an hoſpi- 
tal. His excellent life affords more inſtruction than even his excellent 
, writings. Behold, now, the author of the Rambler advancing in all 
the majeſty of an unknown tongue to tell us, that though Swift waſhed - 
himſelf with oriental /crupuleſity, bis face never looked clean; that 
he relieved without pity, and aſſiſted without kindneſs; that thoſe 
whom he fed could hardly love him; to ſpeak with affected diſdain 
of © his little accummulations;” and to bid us remember, that with 
all this talk of his generoſity, Swift was never rich. ——Four hundred 
pages filled with ſuch © critical obſervations,” are a great deal too 
dear of fix or ſeven ſhillings. e | 5 | 


7 Life of Addiſon. * {Life of Pope.—He adds, ® It would be hard to find a 
% man ſo well entitled to notice by his wit, that ever delighted fo much in talk- 
ing of his money.“ | This article of royal maguificence is mentioned 
in ſome letters lately tranſlated from the Freuch. : | 


— 


1 


. 
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Dr Johnſon ſays; © temporary ebbs and flows of intelleQt, may, 1! 
©. ſuppoſe, juſtly be derided as the fumes, of imagination f.“ A lit | «* 
| tle after, ſpeaking of the ſame ſubject, he expreſſes himſelf thus: \ 
« Yet ſomething of this inequality happens to every man in every” 
« mode of exertion, manual or mental f. How are we to reconcile | 
theſe oppoſite opinions, and why ſhould we continue to contradict an 
author ſo diligent in contradicting himſelf, OOTY 
Denham © made a metrical verſion of the Pſalms of David. In 
e this attempt he has failed; but in ſacred poetry who has ſucceeded ?” 
Pope, Addiſon, Watts, Mrs Rowe, &c. x 25 
Dr Johnſon affirms, That though: another Butler ſhould ariſe, 
% another Hudibras would not obtain the ſame regard.” A fortunate 
imitator of Butler has, of all poets, the faireſt chance for a multitude / 
of admirers. Dr Swift was ſo ſenſible of this, that we are aſſured by 
Mrs Pilkington, he had Hudibras entirely by heart; and no verſes 


\ * 


* 


are more generally read or better underſtood than his. mw 
Speaking of Mr Gray, the Doctor obſerves, *#. that to ſay he has 
& no beauties would be unjuſt.” This is very ambiguous approba- 
tion, and reminds us of a parſon's funeral ſermon on a lady who 
died at the Jge of One hundred and five: “ For the. laſt thirty - 
years of her life ſhe was an eminent inſtance of CHAS TIT TJ.“ 
\ He remarks, that a poem of Gray's is “ at once poetical s 

“ and rational.” This is nothing wonderful; but it will perhaps be 

| out of the Critick's power to point out a performance, at once poetical 
and nonſenſical. He himſelf has told us 5, « that from poetry the 

EY « reader juſtly expects, and from good poetry always obtains, the 

4 « enlargement of his comprehenſion, and elevation of his fancy ;” fo 

that reaſon, propriety, and truth, are the baſis of the higheſt poetical 

beauties, Outrageous nonfenſe, and genuine ſublimity, are, for once, 

at leaſt, happily blended in the menace of an American madman,— 

„ As for you, Jonathan Hewſon, I'll pulverize you, you dog; I'll 
“ ſcatter your atoms through the infinity of ſpace, till it ſhall puzzle + 

„% OMNISCIENCE to find you out, and OMNIPOTENCE to put you 

« together again“ | | iS 


— —— 
= 
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| A Memoir of Dr Johnſon's life and writings was lately printed in 
II ſome of the magazines. Its author begins by telling us, That 
6 this excellent writer, who is no leſs the glory of the preſent age 
and nation, than he will be the admiration of all ſucceeding ones, 
& was the fon of a bookſeller.” He proceeds to obſerve, 1ſt, * That 
« all Dr Johnſon's proſe is poetry,” an affirmation which, he who 
| 1 SR | comprehends 


| F Life of Milton, f Ibid.” $ Waller's Life. 


1 


- 


© * 
9 


„„ 
comprehends it, may admit if he pleaſe. 2d, That the Rambler 
« alone is at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior, to the Spectator and Tatler.“ 


This poſition will be violently diſputed by the admirers of Mr Addi- 
ſon. The __ of our language, and the true ſtate of human life, 
etter diſplayed in the World, than in the Rambler, - 


are infinitely | 
which is in fact a wilderneſs of beauties and abſurdities, a ſingular 
monument of genius, deformed by affeQtation. 3d, That in verſe 
% Dr Johnſon's numbers approach nearer to Mr Pope's manner of 


+  & verſiſication than that of any other writer.” This critic, like many 
; Others, appears to write at random, The reader, who may have per- 


uſed the verſes of Brown, Garrick, Pitt, Loyd, Churchill, Goldſmith, 
and Hayley, will obſerve, that every one of theſe writers imitates Mr 


Pope's manner, and rivals or eclipſes the melody of Dr Johnſon. 
Yet this candid and intelligent panegyriſt ſacrifices them without ce- 
temony on the altar of his favourite hero. 4th,“ That he greatly 


« excells any of the oriental writers in the fertility of his invention, 


* the conduct of his plots, and the juſtice and ſtrength of his ſenti- 


it ments.” When the critick ſhall prove that he is maſter of Turkiſh, 
Arabick, and Chineſe, and that he has read in theſe languages; thoſe 


writers whom he pretends to under-value, it may be worth while to 
tell him that his opinion is very ill-founded, and that he may find _ 
evidence of its being ſo in every circulating library f.“ 5th That on 

| ba | | Z Tx 5 C- 
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75 14 It is more ſhameful than furpriſing, that oriental literature fliould have been 


ſo much neglected as it is in England. Forty years ago; Mr Frazer publiſhed 
à catalogue of two hundred manuſeripts, which he had purchaſed at a conſider- 
able expence, in the Baſt Indies. Where are they depoſited? Why are they 
not tranſlated? Men of learning too often affect to deſpife the taſk of trauflat- 
Ing; but the horſe which is — 


the maxims of Aurungzebe; a conqueror more eminent and more fortunate than 


Auguſtus Cæſar. A wiſer, and, it is poſſible, a better man than the libidinous 


ſon of David, he did not conſume the flower of his days in the embraces of 


women. He deceived the vigilance of a jealous father, who, like bimſelf, had 
aſcended the throne through the blood of his family. By policy, and by per- 


ſonal yalour, he vanquiſhed his intrepid competitors for empire. Like Crom: 
well, he combined and, diſplayed; in his own perſon, a reſpect for juſtice, 
with the guilt of uſurpation, the virtues, abilities, and vices of a legiſlator, a 


fanatick, and a, hero. The precepts of ſo profound a genius would ſurely 


form an inſtructive volume: They might perhaps afford more rational amuſe - 
ment to the mind of a philoſopher, than a ramble round the globe in ſearch of 
nſeleſs weeds. But alas! in learning, as in dreſs, every thing is governed by the 
faſhion ; for example, when a long loſt page of Livy was lately found in the Va- 
tican, all Europe reſounded with acclamations of joy on the important diſcovery. 
Such a burſt of ſucceſs was evidently too big for the brain of rhe diſcoverer. In 
the firſt agonies of exultation he remarked, that his happineſs did not ariſe 
from his own perſonal merit in the affair, but from the renown which was to be 
reflected on his native city! 

We continue to read the Arabian Tales through the medium of a tranſlation 


from a French paraphraſe. The great and inimitable Dr Beattie, in a large 
book juſt publiſhed, declares, that he cannot learn whether they are the inven- 
if — 2 1 % 


4 


| t for the turf, may be fit for the dray: The 
- profeſſors of Oxford and Cambridge have almoſt nothing elſe to do, or, which is 
the ſame thing, they do very little elſe. - One of theſe volumes is ſaid to contain 


— 


* 


en) 
the publication of “ that ſtupenduous undertaking,” Dr Johnſon's 
dictionary, © rhe honours paid him by ſeveral of the foreign Acade- 
« mies, particularly by the Academia della Cruſca,”''—diſcover the ex- 
treme inſignificance of their approbation. 6th, “ That our author 
„% never was known to deſcend from himſelf till he became a polith 

4 cal writer, When talents, defigned for the ſupport of religion and 

. truth, are profiituted to the defence of royal and miniſterial errors, 
« who is not ready to exclaim with Piſtol, Then did the ſun on dung- 
« hill ſhine!” And who is not ready, as well as this charitable com- 
mentator, to. belieye, that the ſaid political proſtitute * ſeems poſs 
« ſeſſed of the very beſt heart now exiſting.” In this writer's ideas 
there is. no principle of union. Ich, „That De Johnſon has writien 
only one dramatic piece, the ſucceſs of which was not equal to its 
« merit.” Few can be intitled to controvert this aſſertion; for the 
Doctor's tragedy had a tragical fate. An eminent bookſeller de- 
clared that he had never once heard of ſuch a play. The firft edition 
will!“ not eaſily be found.” The ſecond will perhaps eke out ſome col- 
lection of claſſical curioſities in the nineteenth century. 8th, That 
our preſent theatrical audiences pay no great regard either to cha- 
“% racter, language, or ſentiment,” What mode of correction does 
ſuch an author deſerve? 'gth, 4 That the excellence of Dr Johnſon's 
« lives of Engliſh poets is powerful enough to extinguiſh even the in- 
« dignation which his political tenets may ſometimes have excited.“ 
This gentleman. is, I think, ſaid to be deſcended from Daniel Defoe. 
If the great hoſier could ariſe from his grave, and read the perform- 
> 23 T8) 95 ͤöÄà7i eee rd ance 


tion of Galland, or actually. tranſlated from an' Arabian original. A Perſian 

Grammar has been in the hands of the public, and iu high reputation for ſeve- 
ral years. In that book this profound Doctor will find the famous ſtory of Alan-⸗ 
aſchar. The original text is printed in an oriental character, with a-literal 
rranilation, that ſhews how far Galland has deviated from the Eaſtern author. 


An accurate verſion of that book would ſerve to illuſtrate the great ſcience of 
human nature. * | 


It is now atleaſt fix years ſince Kennicot's Hebrew Bible made irs appear- 
ance. Every page is divided into two columns. The one contains 'the text 
ſelected from the beſt manuſcripts, and the other the moſt reſpectable variations. 
England abounds with men capable of tranſlating this invaluable production, 
Yer ſo long a period has elapſed without.a work of that kind appearing : a few 
partial publications have crept into exiſtence, but except Dr Lowth, perhaps 
no man has acquired high reputation, by any performance of that nature, and 
even his work includes only a very ſmall part of the Holy Scriptures. The 
clergy of England may ſuppoſe themſelves better employed in aſcertaining the 
eternity of hell torments; in defining the nature and effence of the divinity; 
in admiring the profane arguments of the Britiſh-Roman hiſtorian; in extortin 
their tithes from diſſenters; and in filencing the biſhop of Landaff But the in- 
quiſitive philoſopher, and the devout Chriſtian, wait with equal impatience for 
a compleat tranſlation of Dr Kennicat's work, with all the various readings. 
Our national negligence in this affair is aſtoniſhing. When a Buccaneer has 
ſailed round the globe in ſearch of a cheſt of gold, he will not, upon his arrival 
at home, forget to break it open. | | ] 

All theſe circumſtances diſplay-the importance of Oriental literature, and 
the ſhameful neglect of it in this lag, | 18 


* 8 : : 


"rity. 
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ance now quoted, he would not perhaps be very proud of his os 


Non tali auxilio nec defenſoribus iſtis, 
— eget.— 
Dr Johnſon often ſeems to write merely that wh any expoſe his own 
want of experience. * I cannot but think (he ſays) that impartiality 
% may be expected with equal confidence from him that relates the 
« paſſages of his own life, as from him that delivers the tranſactions 
4% of another *.“ That is to ſay, In a court of law the party's own 
evidence ought to be depended upon as far as that of any other witneſs 
whatever. The reader will be able to determine the juſtice of this 


© idea fan he will alſo, perhaps, / underſtand the author's meaning in 
the 


low ing Fange: « My ſon entered the ſhop before it was 
% opened f. . 
« A writer who obtains his full puryiaſe, loſes himſelf in his own 


luſtre .“ Or, in other words, The greater the ſucceſs which at- 
' tends the publication'of a book, the greater chance there is that its 
author will be forgotten. A Tepeated peruſal of the whole page will 


eonvince you that this i is r the notion which the Doctor wiſhes 
to communicate. | 3a 

In telling a ſtory, our author is not always conſiſtent. Thus he 
expreſſes a hope © that Mrs Cowley lived to ſee her ſon, fortunate, 


„ and partook his poſterity.” This leads us to liſten for an account 


of his deſcendants, but Mr Cowley was never married, nor have 
we heard of his natural children. 

„ We find in Cato innumerable beauties, which enamour us of i its 
c author, but we ſee NOTHING that acquaints us with human 


e fentiments, or human actions. Its hopes and fears communicate 
i no vibration to the heart { ;” or, in plainet words, we are enamoured 
without being Hected, i. e. we are affected without being affected. 


When the Doctor is to utter the moſt candid and ſelf-evident criticiſm, 
his period flows in the mildeft and moſt perſuafive tone. The tragedy 
of Cato is the peculiar favourite of © the petty mind of Voltaire,” 

and has extended the reputation of the Engliſh theatre. The DoQor 
has not forgotten the fate of his Irene; and mental weakneſs is the 


parent of envy. He obviouſly wiſhes to fink the work of Addiſon to 


a level with his own; and in that gentleman's life, he has reprinted 
Got Mr Dennis more than twenty pages of very bitter criticiſm on 
the conduct of the plot of Cato: and adds, “ That if the Fes of 
« Dennis are coarſe, his arguments are ſtrong.” * 

6 What voice, or what geſture, can hope to add dignity or fore to 
the ſoliloquy of Cato ||.” Enquire at Mr Sheridan, or Mr Digges J. 


To 


* Idler, No 84. #Ibid, Nogs. J Life of 8 z; preſace to Shake - 
ſpeare, IIbidl. F The Nintieth Idler proceeds on a ſimilar idea, and con- 


Tbe n ene, contains a W ſtroke. 


tains rothing beyond the reach of very moderate abilities, 


f 


n- ; 


« merit in any caſe; 
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©« To be humane, - generous, and candid, is a very high degree ß 
49 thoſe (for t heſe qualities deſerve ſtill great- 
« er praiſe, when they are found in that. condition, which makes al- 
1 moſt every other man contemptuous, inſolent, petulant, ſelfiſh, and 
e dread ue 8 
Can you conjecture what claſs of men the Doctor refers to. Is it 
the © 2 ribblers for a party; or is it the commiſſioners of Exciſe. 
No—lt is neither. Nor is it buffoons, bailiffs, turnkeys, drummers, 


| highwaymen, nor hangmen! Where ſhall we find the race of mon- 


ſters? Would you have ſuſpected that the Doctor's boſom friend and 
benefactor, Mr Garrick, was connected with fo vile a banditti. In- 
deed the Doctor is very wide of the fact; the greateſt actors and 
actreſſes of the preſent century have many of them been fully as emi- 
nent for the goodneſs of their diſpoſitions, as for the brilliancy of 


their genius. Some ſerious people, by affecting to deſpiſe this pro- 


feſſion, have taught the actors to deſpiſe it. And, as he who pays no 


reſpeck to himſelf, can pay very little reſpeCt to others, abuſes ha ve 
multiplied both on the ſtage and behind the ſcenes. But they have 


originated for the moſt part from the impertinent zeal of the pious. 

“Tragedy is always leſs powerful on the theatre than in the page f. 
Ha who has only ſeen the players of Edinburgh, may be pardoned for 
thinking, that he feels more pleaſure in peruſing a play, than in ſeeing _ 
it acted. But, when Garrick, for the laſt time, performed the part 
of Lear, there was not a ſingle dry cheek in the Houſe. The actor 
roſe to a level with the divine poet. No heart could evade the magick 
of his eye. The torrent of ſympathy ſwept every thing before it. 


Even the ladies who repreſented his daughters, were diffolved in tears. 


They could neither reſiſt nor conceal the omnipotent impulſe of ſor- 
row. At ſuch a ſcene, ſpeCtators have ſometimes fainted; but no 
ſuch dangerous effect ariſes from a peruſal in the cloſet. The Doc-. 
tor's opinion is ſo exceedingly ill · founded, that no words can exagge- 
rate its abſurdity. | | SE RED 


It is ſurely, very odd, that a man of Dr Johnſon's taſte ſhould, either 


ſleeping or waking, tell us, That Shenſtone, had his mind been 


better ſtored with knowledge, could certainly have been agreeable.” 
He has pleaſed many; but the Doctor, it would appear, is not of that 
number. © His diction is often harſh, improper, and affected; his 


„ words ill. coined, t, ill*choſen, and his phraſe unſkilfully inverted; 


„his humour is ſometimes groſs, and ſeldom fpritely.”** Of theſe 
accuſations no evidence is adduced. What he ſays of the famous 


Paſtoral Ballad will be pond with little profit and leſs patience. 


In ſumming up Mr Shenſtone's character, the critick. has not taken the 


| leaſt notice of his proſe, which is elegant and ſenſible ; but he men- 
| 


- tions 


1 5 ; 
* Life of Savage. In the E ſentence the Doctor repeats the ſame 
idea, and ſoftens it with a perhaps. f Preface to Shakeſpeare, | 

f Do you recolle any words of Mr Shenſtone's coining ? 
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tions every circumſtance which can make that gentleman appear in a 
mean ridiculous light. What he is afraid to ſay himſelf, he quotes 
from the poſthumous letters of Mr Gray, which were betrayed to the 


publick eye, without proper correCtions, by the petulant, ſelfiſh edi- 


tor. For what Dr Johnſon ſays about Lord Lyttleton and his family +, 
he gives no authority, except his own; and perhaps he is pretty much 
in the ſituation of that Knight in the play, who ſwore by his honour, 
broke his oath, and yet was not perjured! | 

As Mr Hammond's elegies had been recommended to the world, by 


| the late Earl of Cheſterfield, they could expect no quarter from the 


Joctor. We are accordingly told, “ That Hammond has few ſen- 
« timents. drawn from nature, and few images from modern life. 
He produces nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be hard to 
* find, in all his productions, three ſtanzas that deſerve to be re- 
* membered. His verſes are not rugged, but they have no ſweet- 
* neſs, &c.” The opinion of the public is very different; nor has 
the Doctor been able to peiſuade us © That theſe elegies have neither 
** paſſion, nature, nor\manriers.” On the paſſages now quoted, ſome- 


body has found leiſure to write an eighteen penny pamphlet, to 
| which the curious are referred. at | 


Poets * borrow every thing from their predeceſſors, and commonly 
F derive very little from nature, or from life f.“ Did Shake- 
ſpeare borrow every thing from his predeceſſors? The ſentence ſeems 
not a little inconſiſtent; for, if A. has received every thing which 
he poſſeſſes from B. it is eyident that he has derived 79 part of his 

poſſeſſions from C. or D. The Doctor deviates widely from the idea 


| by with which he ſets out. But it is not true, that a poet of genius, 


/ 


periwig is ad/cititions hair: That one is leſs than two, and that three 


* derives very little from life or nature; and none but a man of ge- 
nius deſerves the title of poet. I am now to cite a paſſage which is 
brilliant beyond example.“ Let future ages hear it and. admire !” 

In his account of Boerhaave, he ſays, ** It is, 1 believe, a very juſt 
„ obſervation, that men's ambition is generally proportioned to their 


capacity. Providence ſeldom ſends any into the world: with an 
: © inclination to attempt great things, who have nat abilities likewiſe 
to perform them.” The ſum of the whole is, That our ambi- 
tion and vanity are very ſeldom inferior to our capacity and good 


ſenſe.” How ſeldom this maxim holds it is needleſs to tell. Some 


, truths are too evident for illuſtration. Affirm that two and two make 
ten; the utmoſt eloquence of mankind cannot go farther than to bid 


you count your ſingers. The majeſty of reaſon would be degraded 


by condeſcending to reply, when Dr Johnſon ingeniouſly affirms, 


That a man is not a beaſt : That Maidenhead—Maidenhood— Maid- 
enhode, is virginity: That a whore is a ſtrumpet: That fire is the 
igneous element: That chymiſtry is philoſophy by Fire : That water 
conſiſts of porous particles: That a theorem is an axiom :; That n 


18 


+ Liſe of Shenſtone. f Life of Dryden. | 


88 | Yo 


f 


K | 


is two and one: That whig is the name of a faction: That thunder 
is a moſt bright flame : And, That Grubſtreet is “ a ſtreet in London 
% much inhabited by the writers of Dictionaries“ When we read 
all this noneſenſe, andthe merit of the work is uniform throughout, 
what can we do but laugh at its author as well as at OURSELvEs, 

for having admired, as the utmoſt effort of the human underſtanding, , 
a performance which is abſolutely beneath contempt. To his own  - 
rule the Doctor forms at leaſt is one eminent exception. His incli- 
nation to undertake, exceeds. his abilities to perform. © I have at- 
tempted (ſays the meritorious penſioner) to write a Dictionary of the 
Engliſh language f.“ The delign was noble, but the expreſſion of © * 
attempting was highly proper. He ſeems to be ſcarce capable of an” 

ort, A | n N 5 

715 the following paſſage the reader will obſerve how this fupercili- + 
ous pedant ſpits his impotent venom on the —_— of England, 

Mr Pope's ** Admiration of the great ſeems to have increaſed in 
„the advance of life. To his latter works, he took care to annex | 
names dignified with titles, but was not very happy in his choice; 

« for except Lord Bathurſt, Nox E of his noble friends were ſuch 
« as that a good man would wiſh to have bis intimacy with them 
© known to poſterity : he can derive little honour from the notice of 
“ Cobham, Burlington, or Bolingbroke.” Theſe were not the only 
noble friends of Mr Pope. Dr Johnſon himſelf has recorded his in- 
timacy with the Earls of Oxford and Ortery. An imitation of Ho- 
race, is addreſſed to Mr Murray, now Earl of Mansfield. Was it dif- 
honourable to be connected with the great Earl of Peterborough. _ 


“ He whoſe lightening pierc'd th' Iberian lines, 

« Now forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines; 
© Or tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain, 
' Almoſt as quickly as he conquer'd Spain | - 


The Earl of Cheſterfield was intimate with Pope; and the Doctor 
has told us, that he himſelf looked upon his Lordſhip's patronage as 
an unexpected diſtinfion f.“ The Earl of Marchmont was one of 

his executors. | Were all theſe noble perſons of an infamous ehatac- 

ter? Certainly not. Let the reader examine his own heart, and then 
ſay, whether the author and publiſher of ſuch candid obſervations, 

« /cems to poſſeſs the very beſt heart now exiſting.” In an epiſtle to 

Arbuthnot, Mr Pope has obliged us with a copious catalogue of his 
«© noble friends ;” I ſhall quote a few lines of it. : | 


The courtly Talbot, Sheffield, Sommers, read, 

«« Even mitred Rocheſter would nod the head; 

« And St John's ſelf (great Dryden's friends before,) 
With open arms receiv'd one poet more- 
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« Happy 


+ Preface to Folio DiRionary If the reader thinks 1 give only partial ſ peci- 
mens of the Dictionary here, he may conſult Deformities, 2d Edition, p 47 et eg. 
Letter to the Earl of Cheſterſield. | | 


( 20 ) 


„„ Happy my ſtudies, when by theſe approv'd ; 

„ Happier their author, when by theſe belov'd. . 
« From theſe the world will judge of men and books, 
Not from the John/ons, Oldmixons and Cooks.” 


Nobody ean doubt, that Pope, were he now alive, would adopt my 
alterations in the laſt of theſe lines. He would do more: He would 
Pace the Doctor in an eminent niche in the Temple of Dullneſs, and 
bring him into immediate, univerſal, and well deſerved applauſe. 

Many other perſdas of the firſt rank might be mentioned, who were 
proud of being eſteemed the friends of Mr Pope. But it is falſe, that 
even Bolingbroke himſelf, was a man with whom it was diſhonour- 
able to be connected. With the crimes of Cobham and Burlington, 
the reader js perhaps acquainted, though I am not. In the midſt of 
our aſtoniſhment, at this wanton, impudent and unparalleled inſult 
on the Britiſh nobility, let us, in his own words, interrogate this 
« fretful porcupine,” * Why nk, whoſe life is ſpent in contempla- 
„ tion, and whoſe bufineſs is only to diſcover truth, ſhould be unable 
cc to rectiſy the fallacies of imagination, or contend againſt prejudice 
« and paſſion; to what end has he read and meditated ? To which, 
courteous reader, thou mayeſt add, That when a man has once ſuf- 
0, ferred his temper to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the moſt 
«hateful and unhappy beings? Who ever converſes with him, lives 
« with the ſolicitude of a man that plays with a tame tyger, always 
« under a neceſſity of watching the moment in which the capricious 
„ ſavage ſhall begin to growl. Nothing can be more deſpicable, or 
% more miſerable, than the old age of a paſſionate man f.“ All 
theſe fine obſervations have been made by the mildeſt and moſt arai- 
able man in the world. Riſum teneatis amici. 


„ L.yttleton now ſtood in the firſt rank of oppoſirion; and Pope, 4 


«© who had been excited, it is not eaſy to ſay how,|| to increaſe the cla- 
© mour againſt the Miniſtry, commended him among the other pa- 
ce triots. . This drew upon him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the 
%% Houſe, imputed to him, as a crime, his intimacy with a lampooner 
« fo unjuſt and licentious. Lyttleton ſupported bis Friend, and re- 
<« plied, that he thought it an honour to be received into the fami- 
« liarity of fo great a poet.” But, ſo good a man as Dr Johnſon, 
would not wiſh to have his intimacy with Lord Lyttleton known to 
Poſterity. I have already, more than once, pointed out his particu- 
lar averſion to that nobleman. In perufing his lives of Engliſh poets, 

our indignation ſuffers no reſt. 3 = | Ls 
The Dotr's ſtile is not celebrated ſor its perſpicuity. The moſt 
evident truth imaginable, is obſcured with a perhaps, or an 7 
believe, when the critick himſelf is the fingle perſon who ever enter- 
tained a daubt upon the ſubject. I apprehend that the following 
| — | oy Paſlage 


| + Rambler, No. 189. | -4 Thid, No 11. 5 . | | 
| What motive was it, which at the ſame time provoked the Doctor himſelf to 
ſend forth ſuch long, loud, and © dolorous a, ?” | 


a 
* 
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paſſage comes within this deſcription. The imitation of Horace, 
% the Verſes to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againſt Man, the Verſes 
„ upon Nothing, and perhaps ſome others, are, I believe, genuine, 
© and perhaps moſt of thoſe which this collection exhibits “.“ 

A fondneſs for ſingularity, betrays a littleneſs of mind. Per- 
« haps” ſays Lexiphanes, © no compoſition in our language has been 
* oftener peruſed than Pomfret's Choice.” It is more than probable, 
that the Effay on Man has been read an hundred times as often. The 
ſame happy vein of thought led Dr Johnſon to believe, that the me- 
moirs of Scriblerus, „had been little read; or, when read, had 

i been forgotten f.“ — I r 

Of the play of Henry VIII. Dr Johnſon obſerves, . That the ge · 
e nius of Shakeſpeare comes in and goes out with Catharine. Every 
« other part may be eaſily conceived, and eaſily written $.” If the 
critick can eaſily write ſuch verſes as Wolſey's ſoliloquy, the world 
would be glad to ſee them. That paſſage, in one of his imitations of 
Juvenal, where he deſcribes the fall of the famous Upſtart, is thought 
by many to be the brighteſt paragraph in his whole 9 but 
even that is far leſs affecting than the ſoliloquy, though the Doctor, 
as the freſbeſt modern, had every imaginable advantage of Shakeſpeare. 

In the life of Mr Thomſon, we meet with a variety of new infor- 
mation, viz. © That the author, when at the College, was cenſured 
for one of his expreſſions, as indecent, if not profane: That he 

« courted Aaron Hill with every expreſſion of ſervile adulation : That 
a he knew no love but that of the ſex : That he indulged himſelf in 
&« all the luxury which came within his reach.” The DoCtor afferts 
the truth of theſe circumſtances, but he gives no evidence; nor 
mentions any authority, except that of a man who is long ſince 
dead, and, of conſequence, we cannot be certain that he ever ſaid 
ſo. The ſtory of Mr Quin's relieving the Scottiſh poet from a 
Spunging houſe, ** is reported.” But, as it was a noble and gene- 
rous action, the. hiſtorian flurs it over as faſt as poſſible. He leaves 
out a ſtill better ſtory of Quin and Thomſon, told in the. Dramatick 
Cenſor. I cannot help obſerving a circumſtance very little to the 
credit of our countryman. Though liberal in the praiſe of ſome great 
men, he has not left one line to commemorate his obligations to this 
honeſt Iriſh player. How could he ſuppreſs a burſt of gratitude? . 

The reader of the Seaſons, wonders that he never ſaw before, 
« what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never yet has felt what 
„ Thomſon impreſſes.” Almoſt every man muſt have ſeen before, 
what Thomſon ſhews him. The poet only illuſtrates, and impreſ- 
jes more forcibly the native feelings of the heart. We have all been 
delighted with the wild and ſublime beauties of nature; we admire 
the variety of the ſeaſons ; attend to the melody of the birds; join in 
the exultation of the reapers; fly from the burſting of a K 99 yu 
cloud; and ſhiver in the winter ſtorm.. | 


The 
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„ Happy my ſtudies, when by theſe approv'd ; 
« Happier their author, when by theſe belov'd.. 
« From theſe the world will judge of men and books, 
«© Not from the Johnſons, Oldmixons and Cooks.” 


Nobody ean doubt, that Pope, were he now alive, would adopt my 
alterations in the laſt of theſe lines. He would do more : He would 
pace the Doctor in an eminent niche in the Temple of Dullneſs, and 
bring him into immediate, univerſal, and well deſerved applauſe. 
Many other perſbos of the firſt rank might be mentioned, who were 
proud of being eſteemed the friends of Mr Pope. But it is falſe, that 
even Bolingbroke himſelf, was a man with whom it was diſhonour- 
able to be connected. With the crimes of Cobham and Burlington, 
the reader is perhaps acquainted, though I am not. In the midſt of 
our aſtoniſhment, at this wanton, impudent and unparalleled inſult 
on the Britiſh nobility, let us, in his own words, interrogate this 
« fretful porcupine, Why nE, whole life is ſpent in contempla- 
tion, and whoſe buſineſs is only to diſcover truth, ſhould be unable 
« to rectiſy the fallacies of imagination, or contend againſt prejudice 
« and paſſion; to what end has he read and meditated f? To which, 
courteous reader, thou mayeſt add, That when a man has once ſuf- 
s ferred his temper to be thus vitiated, he becomes one of the moſt 
«hateful and unhappy beings? Who ever converſes with him, lives 
« with the ſolicitude of a man that plays with a tame tyger, always 
« under a neceſſity of watching the moment in which the capricious 
“ ſavage ſhall begin to growl. Nothing can be more deſpicable, or 
% more miſerable, than the old age of a paſſionate man .“ All 
theſe fine oblervations have been made by the mildeſt and moſt arai- 
able man in the world. Riſum teneatis amici. 7 
„ T.yttleton now ſtood in the firſt rank of oppoſirion; and Pope, 
© who had been excited, it is not eaſy to ſay how,|| to increaſe the cla- 
„ mour againſt the Miniſtry, commended him among the other pa- 
« triots. This drew upon him the reproaches of Fox, who, in the 
« Houſe, imputed to him, as a crime, his intimacy with a lampooner 
« fo unjuſt. and licentious. Lyttleton ſupported bis Friend, and re- 
<« plied, that he thought it an honour to be received into the fami- 
« liarity of ſo great a poet.” But, ſo good a man as Dr Johnſon, 
would not wiſh to have his intimacy with Lord Lyttleton known to 
poſterity. I have alteady, more than once, pointed out his particu- 
lar averſion to that nobleman. In perufing his lives of Engliſh poets, 
our indignation ſuffers no reſt, t. 771 
Ie Dotr's ſtile is not celebrated ſor its perſpicuity. The moſt 
evident truth imaginable, is obſcured with a perhaps, or an 1 
believe, when the critick himſelf is the fingle perſon who ever enter- 
tained a daubt upon the ſubject. I apprebend that the following 
| - | Bu | paſlage 


+ Rambler, No. 185. | + Thid, No al. Lov > | 
| What motive was it, which at the ſame time provoked the Doctor himſelf to 
ſend forth ſuch long, loud, and“ dolorous aten! n 


| Enn 
paſſage comes within this deſcription. “ The imitation of Horace, 
« the Verſes to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againſt Man, the Verſes 
„ upon Nothing, and perhaps ſome others, are, I believe, genuine, 
© and perhaps moſt of thoſe which this collection exhibits “.“ 
A fondneſs for ſingularity, betrays a littleneſs of mind, Per- 
« haps” ſays Lexiphanes, no compoſition in our language has been 
* oftener peruſed than Pomfret's Choice.” It is more than probable, 
that the Eſſay on Man has been read an hundred times as often. The 
ſame happy vein of thought led Dr Johnſon to believe, that the me- 
moirs of Scriblerus, „had been little read; or, when read, had 
© been forgotten .“ 8 . J e 
Of the play of Henry VIII. Dr Johnſon obſerves, That the ge · 
s nius of Shakeſpeare comes in and goes out with Catharine. Every 
« other part may be eaſily conceived, and eaſily written f.“ If the 
critick can eaſily write ſuch verſes as Wolſey's ſoliloquy, the world 
would be glad to ſee them. That paſſage, in one of his imitations of 
Juvenal, where he deſcribes the fall of the famous Upſtart, is __ 
by many to be the brighteſt paragraph in his whole 3 but 
even that is far leſs affecting than the ſoliloquy, though the rs 
as the freſbeſt modern, had every imaginable advantage of Shakeſpeare. 
In the life of Mr Thomſon, we meet with a variety of new infor- 
mation, viz. © That the author, when at the College, was cenſured 
for one of his expreſſions, as indecent, if not profane: That he 
„ courted Aaron Hill with every expreſſion of ſervile adulation : That 
„ he knew no love but that of the ſex : That he indulged himſelf in 
e all the luxury which came within his reach.” The Doctor afferts 
the truth of theſe circumſtances, but he gives no evidence; nor 


mentions any authority, except that of a man who is long fince 


dead, and, of conſequence, we cannot be certain that he ever ſaid 
ſo. The ſtory of Mr Quin's relieving the Scottiſh poet from a 
Spunging houſe, © is reported.” But, as it was a noble and gene- 
rous aCtion, the. hiſtorian flurs it over as faſt as poſſible. He leaves 
out a ſtill better ſtory of Quin and Thomſon, told in the. Dramatick 
Cenſor. I cannot help obſerving a circumſtance very little to the 
credit of our countryman. Though liberal in the praiſe of ſome great 
men, he has not left one line to commemorate his obligations to this 
honeſt Iriſh player. How could he ſuppreſs a burſt of gratitude ? 
The reader of the Seaſons, wonders that he never ſaw before, 
« what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never yet has felt what 
„ Thomſon impreſſes.” Almoſt every man muſt have ſeen before, 
what Thomſon ſhews him. The poet only illuſtrates, and impreſ- 
ſes more forcibly the native feelings of the heart. We have all been 
delighted with the wild and ſublime beauties of nature ; we admire 
the variety of the ſeaſons; attend to the melody of the birds; join in 
the exultation of the reapers; fly from the burſting of a thunder 
cloud; and ſhiver in the winter ſtorm. The 
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3 The Doctor ſpeaks with apparent ſatisfaction of the fate of Thom 
ſon's poem on Liberty. Her praiſes were condemned to harbour 


. 4. ſpiders, and to gather duſt. —Liberty, when it firſt appeared, I 
« tried to read, and ſoon. defiſted. I have never tried again, and 
' © therefore will not hazard either praiſe or cenſure.” This paſſage 


will provoke your gravity.. | | 14 e 
Dr Johnſon very juſtly complains, that the ſtile of Thomſon is 
not ſufficiently clear and ſimple ; but he talks in the moſt tender 
terms, for the name of Thomſon is very popular. In perhape every 
page of the Seaſons, you will find words which a common reader can- 
not underſtand, and which are not to be met with in Pope or Dryden; 


7 


and ſome perſons are ſtill ſo old faſhioned, as to think that Zheir ſtile 


is yet the only true ſtandard of poetical language. At the end of — 


laſt century, the Engliſh world run mad after Cowley's pindarick 
jargon. In the preſent, Blank Verſe is the faſhion. 'The language 
of poetry is corrupted by. pedants who cannot rhime. They affect to 


deſpiſe the vigorous and elegant ſimplicity of Swift. They deplore 


Dryden's want of. taſte, and to fill up the meaſure of abſurdity, one 
critick has aſked, If Pope was a poet. Our author's objeCtions to 
blank verſe, deſerve the greateſt regard. 


Dr Johnſon ſeverely cenſures Cowley for having, written love-ver-. | 


ſes, when he was not in love. And by the ſame rule he might have 
. cenſured Mr Gay for writing the character of Macheath, when he 
was not going to be hanged. © No man needs to be ſo burdened 
« with life, as to ſquander it in voluntary dreams of fiQtitious oc- 


s currences.“ Cervantes, Shakeſpeare, and a croud of fine writers, 


employed the greateſt part of their lives in ſuch voluntary dreams. 
The Doctor himſelf has ſquandered a part of his life “ in voluntary: 


Rambler, Viſions, Allegories, Tales, &c. 


= * 


4 dreams of fictitious occurrences, vide Raſſclas, Letters to the 


In the life of Addiſon, malice impoſes on us, under the maſk of 
candour and minuteneſs. We learn, that he wrote a character of 
Spenſer before he had read his work; that he wrote a poem to 
King William, with “ a kind of rhiming introduCtion ;” that he 


produced an effay on a part of Virgil, which is juvenile, ſuperficial, 


and uninſtruQtive; that his dedication to the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, was an inſtance of ſeryile abſurdity ; that when his tragedy was 
ated, he did not behave like a man of ſpirit; that when he writ in 


the Guardian, &c. he, with great eagerneſs, laid hold on his ſhare 


of the profits; that when in office in Ireland, he never lowered bis 
fees to his neareſt friend; that he reclaimed a loan from Steele by 


an execution; that of their memorable friendſhip, the greater praiſe 


muſt be given to Steele; that their friendſhip ended by his wantonly 
telling the world, that © little Dicky's trade was to write pamphlets ” 
that he ridiculed the ſon of James the Second, on account of his po- 


verty; 


In Spring, Mr Thomſon ſpeaks of © the groan of agonizing i, and the 
paiſage that contains this vile bumbaſt has been cited as ſupremely beautiful. 


— 


ply poſſe 


„ | 
verty ; that in 1702, he himſelf returned to England, with à mean - 
neſs of appearance; that he was a hen-pecked huſband; that before 
his marriage, if not after it, he often fat late and drank too much 
wine; that Pope was not the only man whom he had inſidiouſſy in- 
jured; that when on his death-bed, he ſent for Gay to beg his par- 
don for ſome wrongs he had done him; that Pope left him to be 
puniſhed by the remembrance of a crime perpetrated in vain}. 

_ Almoſt all theſe accuſations, or inſinuations, reſt only on the can- 
dour of the critick, and the veracity of the hiſtorian. —Many will dif- 
pute their juſtice. There is one inconteſtable circumſtance' perhaps 
worſe than all thoſe now mentioned, admitting them to be true. In 

| contempt of truth and decency, à volume of the Spęctatotr was de- 
dicated to the infamous Earl of Wharton. pit} High £ 
The Doctor muſt have been at no little pains in collecting, or 
coining, theſe pitiful ſtories about Mr Addiſon. The lives of Pope, 
Young, Swift, Milton, and ſeveral others, are every one of them com- 
poſed in the very fame ſtile. Of this charge, ſome irteſiſtible evi- 
dences have already been advanced in the progreſs of theſe pages; and 
in a former eſſay. An attentive reader will eaſily obſerve, / that Dr 
| Johnſon's malignity riſes in an exact proportion to the merit of the 
perſon of whom he is writing. Blackmore, and ſome of the, minor 
| Poets, are handled with abundant humanity. From their names, the 
jealous critick had nothing to fear. And uniform malevolence muſt 
have rouſed and offended the moſt patient of Dr Johnſon's admirers; 
But his policy deſcended a great deal deeper. He calumniates, un- 
der the maſk of admiration. In ſumming up the literary character 
of Mr Addiſon, he riſes, (or ſhall I ſay ſinks) into the moſt fulſome 
adulation f. He probably expects, that as he has acquired ſome re- 

* mr in the ſame line of compoſition, the reader will celebrate 
his candour and benevolence, and apply theſe panegyricks to the au- 
thor of the RamsLER.. Duplicity leads to inconſiſtency. He ſays, 
e that the reſentment of party has tranſmitted no charge of any 
« crime” againſt Addiſon ; forgetting that he himſelf had charged 
him with © a crime perpetrated in vain.” Yet, while his pages are 
thus e by falſehoods, and deformed by contradictions, he am- 
es that low cunning ſuitable to the reſt of his character. 

Obſerve his cant of ſenſibility. It is ſurely better that caprice, 
« obſtinacy, frolick, and folly, however they might delight in the 
&« deſcription, ſhould be ſilently forgotten, than that by wanton mer» 
« riment, and unſeaſonable detection, a pang ſhould be given to a 
«. widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend |.” Is it poſſible, after 
all this, that the Doctor has taboured more to ruin the reputations 
of rival wits, than any writer in our language ? | | 
Dr Johnſon is frequently juſt as capricious in his approbation as 
in his contempt. His ſuperlative applauſe of Dryden's long dialogue 
. Fe Fo on 
f Life of Pope. I The paſſage I refer to begins thus: It is obſerved 

* by Tickell,” &c. | Life of Addiſon. 5 | To 


4 


J 
on the Drama, will hardly be juſtified by a peruſal of that perſorm- 
ance · The Ode on Mrs Killigrew, which he extols as the nobleſt 
| in our language, is read by nobody. The merit of Waller's Oration 
[| is entirely imaginary. He ſpeaks. in the fondeſt terms of ſome 
[| of Addiſon's political pieces, though Addiſon was a hig, and he 
4 himſelf is a bitter Tory; though theſe very productions are forgot- 
| ten by the publick; and though, as Lord Orrery has very juſtly de. 

' _ - elared, their author “ deviates into a Comedian of the oy kind.” 
Dr. Johnſon prefers Mr Addiſon's. Examiner to that of Dr Swift, for 
no-apparent reaſon, and perhaps only for the pleaſure of blaſting De- 
moſthenian excellence, and contradicting the impartial applauſes of 
the reſt of mankind... The Whig Examiner is a performance ſo ex- 
tremely contemptible, that one can hardly believe it ever flowed from 
the chaſte aud delicate pen of Addiſon. The purpoſe of theſe five 
[| papers was to perſuade the nation, that they ought to carry on the Con- 
| tinental war; and that if they did not, their trade would be ruined . 
by the French, and themſelyes enſlaved by the Houle of Stuart, whom 
the Whig Examiner mentions in the moſt opprobrious terms. In his 
1 memoir of Swift, Dr Johnſon atteſts, in the moſt explicit language, 
| « that the war was unneceſſarily. protracted to fill the pockets of 
. Marlborough; that it would have been continued without end, if 
| “ he could have continued his annual plunder; and, that all this is 
If - - 0 longer doubted.” It follows of courſe, that the Whig Examiner 
Cl ' was nothing but a bundle of inflammatory falſehoods, which, had 
i their advice been followed, muſt have led England to ruin. Yet the 
Doctor affirms, that every reader, of every party, muſt now wiſh 
i « for more Whig Examiners.” Our author muſt actually have been 
inſpired by the dæmon of inconſiſtency. In the preface to his Preſent 
State q the War, Mr Addiſon © Jays it down as a fixed rule, that no 
6 ar is to be made, without an entire diſunion of the. French and 
% Spaniſh monarchies.” Dr Johnſon admits the madneſs of the war, 
and the neceſſity of a peace, and yet mentions the Preſent , State,“ 
a8 © however yudicious.” Did you ever hear of ſuch abſurdities? 


* 
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it F. entertaining to obſerve what «difficulties ſome writers are put 
1% to in muſtering a decent number of words to make up a five ſhil- _ 
1 lings volume. By large types, broad margins, and ſuperſine paper, 
many a coſtive ſtudent literally ſwells into a great author. An 
eight · penny poem has, by this means, been lately expanded into a 
maſs of paper, for which © the rugged mercantile race” are now de- 
manding à guinea, When the - manuſcript of a ſhilling pam- 
phlet, df a moderate ſize, was lately taken to the preſs, the Printer 
remarked, that he had juſt been throwing off a quarto volume, which, 
though it contained a leſs quantity of matter, was advertiſed IM 
1 „ | eight 
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eighteen ſhillings T1 But other paths to greatneſs are frequently trode. 
When a hiſtorian arrives at the middle of the ſecond volume, of ſome» 
times when he has only reached the middle of the firſt, and plainly = 
feels that his faculties are beginning to flag, the reader is immediate» - 
ly reminded © That a ſelection of State papers are neceſſary to in- 
4 troduce him behind the curtain, and let him into the great ſprings 
t of action.“ By this happy expedient, the performance, which, of 
neceſſity, muſt have expired in the coutſe of three pages, may, with . 
out the leaſt trouble to the author, be ſpun out as far as the purſe or 
the patience of the purchaſer are likely to go; perhaps into five or fix 
elegant quartos, (printed on a fine new type, handſomely bound in 
&« calf, and lettered on the back;” and what is yet more wonderful, 
© ſhining in all the brilliancy of PERFECTION .“ | "oe 
In the art of eking out, Dr Johnſon is an admirable maſter. Unleſs - 
you have peruſed ſome pages of the Engliſh Dictionary |, you cannot 
have the leaſt conception of his great and ſingular. merit in that way. 
For this purpoſe, the folio edition is by far the beſt, as the long uſeleſs 
quotations which are perpetually ſtaring in your face, cannot fail to 
_ provoke the moſt lively contempt, | 
In his lives of Engliſh Poets, there was far leſs room for a ſimilar 
exertion of ingenuity. Yet, every thing conſidered, the DoCtor has 
made the moſt of Shatever opportunities he had for extending his 
ſubject. I proceed to proofs. | 


Waller's inſipid harangue may fill about 6 8vo pages,, 
ExtraQts from metaphyſical Poets . 34 ditto 
Account of J. Phillips, written by Smith. 10 ditto 
Ditto of Smith, written by Oldiſworth „ ! - ditto 
Criticiſm on Cato, by Dennis FF. BEE» 
From Pope's blotted manuſcript of the Iliad $ 12 ditto. 
Criticiſm of Dryden on Rhymer . - a8.- ditto. 
Ditto by Ditto on he Empreſs of Morocco! 65 ditto 
Anſwer by Settle - 10 ditto 
Blackmore againſt the Tale of a Tub 2 ditto. 
Innuendoes againſt Dr Young Fd 6 ditto 
Ditto ſrom Prince Arthur - - - 3 ditto: 
A letter from Granville . 3 ditto 
Milbourne's remarks on Dryden with his verſes 8 ditto 
D:; 161 Conlideted 


+ The reader has no doubt heard of the famous quack Dr Graham. He lately 
printed eight octavo pages concerning his celeſtial bed; the price of this on- 
derous publication is ſaid to be no leſs than a guinea, With what inexpreſſible 

contempt muſt this medical Pindarick merchant regard the underſtandings of 
his cuſtomers. t Vide an advertiſement of a late edition of the Britiſh poets, 

j There is only one book in the world which deſerves that title. 

5 A fragment of an epick poem in blank verſe, and a ſketch of its general 
plan, by Pope, are {till preſerved; would it not have been much better to have 

nſerted them? The ſame writer has committed ſeveral errors in point of Geo- 
graphy,. Mr Wood, in a voyage to the ruins of Troy, has obſerved and corrected 
them. His work would have furniſhed Dr Johnſon with many entertaining 
materials; yet he is paſſed over without the leaſt notice. ; | =o 
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Confidered merely as compoſitions, ſome of theſe extracts are infinite · 
ly deſpicable ; all of them, where they now ſtand, ſerve at leaſt one 
e ene purpoſe, they add confiderably to the ſize of the book; „ a 
0 circumſtance (ſays Swiſt) by no means to be neglected by a ſkilful 
writer.” „ | „ 7 5 
When a book is written, it muſt have a title page. In this depart- 
ment of authorſhip the Doctor acquits himſelf very happily. The 
title pages to his Dictionary and the Abridgement are very pomp- 
ous. Curioſity muſt kindle at hearing“ The lives of the moſt eminent 
& Engliſh poets, with critical obſervations on their works.” Chaucer, 
Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, are, by this account, none of „ the moſt emi- 
„ nent Engliſh poets.” Poor Churchill is diſmiſſed as a ſhallow fel. 
low. . Perhaps not fewer than fifty poets might be muſtered up, all 
men of real merit, whoſe names are not even mentioned in this col- 
lection, where Duke, Yalden, Spratt, Blackmore, and many others 
who are admitted, had no great title to appear. ENT 
The *© Critical Obſervations” are limited to a part of “ their 
« works.” For inſtance, of Dr Swift's proſe writings we have not 
even a catalogue. Of the ſame author's poems, all that he thinks pro- 
per to ſay is comprehended within leſs than a fingle page; for, to fay 
more * would be to tell the reader what he knows already.” Indeed 
our author ſeldom ſays any thing we know not already, unleſs when 
he ſhocks us with ſome of his odd whimſies; ſo that, by the ſame rule, 
his works, and above all his dictionary, ought to be committed to the 
flames. Of Milton's proſe works we hear very little. Many other 
inſtances of the moſt unaccountable omiſſions might be given, but 
woe be to him who ſays all he can fay. * ; ; 
Dr Johnſon has, with great juſtice, obſerved, © That the Engliſh - 
« writers bave ſtudied elegance, and advanced their language, by 
« ſucceſſive improvements, to as much harmony as it can eaſily re- 
& ceive, and as much copiouſneſs as human knowledge has hitherto 
&« required 7. This appears to be one of his favourite ideas. He | 
returns to it oftener than once; and, in the life of Dryden, has pro- 
duced a very memorable paſſage on the ſame topick, to which parti- 
cular attention is requeſted, '** He (Dryden) had a vanity unworthy ” 
4c of his abilities ;” he adopted ſeveral “ French words, which had 
then crept into converſation ; ſuch as fraicheur for coolneſs, hugue 
« for turbulence, and a few more, none of which the language 
“ has incorporated or retained. They continue only where they ſtood 
« firſt, perpetual warnings to future innovators f. e 
The Doctor's contempt and averſion to innovations in Philology, 
are here expreſſed in the cleareſt and moſt explicit terms, beyond the 
poſſibility of a quibble. Yet the world have long and loudly com- 
| 8 N 1 plained 


+ Idler, No. 63. ia writer, ſo much admired and imitated” as Mr 
Dryden, has not been able to introduce one French word into our language, 
there ſeems to be very little danger of what Dr Johnſon affirms, vz. That 
* the licence of tranſlators, if it be ſuffered to proceed, will reduce us to babble 
%a dialect of France,” Preface to Folio Dictionary. 
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"Ss plan ed that he himſelf is the greateſt innovator in point of ſtile, 


hom they have ever ſeen. In the Rambler, and the reſt of his leſ- 
ſer works, he has revived many obſcure and obſolete words, imported 


by the pedants of former ages, but never admitted into general uſe. 


— 


This was pretty bold. But he goes yet farther. He has invented 


words which were never before heard of in the language. In the laſt 


number of the Rambler he aſſumes a degree of merit from his addi- 
tions and improvements; and in the Idler, (No. 50) he obſerves, in 
defence of hard words, © That difference of thoughts will produce 
te difference of language. He that thinks with more extent than 
« another, will want words of larger meaning.“ From his Ef- 
ſays, Prefaces, Lives, Tour, Tale and Poems, a ſpecimen of theſe 
words of * larger meaning,“ has been ſelected. Shallow fellaus 
may poſlibly inſinuate that they have-no meaning at all. Ir is certain 
that very few of them are any where to be found in our pureſt authors, 


Homogeneous Rejuveneſcence Orbity | 
Ratiocination Evaneſcence Inanity 
Reſuſcitation = Mellifluence _ Mellifluous 
Excogitation ' IMPECCABILITY. Dereliction 
Elation Sal! Ui Nations- 
Fruſtration Racineſs ' Dilution of zeal 
| Perambulation - Ramify Dcfecated 
Perflation - Repercuſſion  Indiſcerptible' 
Anhelation © © Immane . Volant animals 
Practice of . Cremation Perſpicacity Scrupuloſitx 
Ramification Equiponderant Sidereal hemiſphere 
Cognation Otumbrated Congregated 
EXACERBATION ALacerated Friendſhip + Tenuity 
Inebriation | Reſiliency 0 Turbinated 
Adaptation Truncated + A Veracious-writer” 
Reverberation Detorted Apparent Elaboration 
Intumeſcence een The Suavity of verſe . 


Some of theſe words will no doubt find particular advocates, 


| but I believe it cannot be denied, 1. That no man will underſtand 


them in Engliſh who has not acquainted himſelf with one or more 
of the antient or foreign languages. 2. That ſeveral of them are of 


the Doctor's invention, and have as yet been uſed by nobody but him- 


ſelf. 3. That very few of them are to be found in our pureſt authors. 
4. That none of them haye been often adopted by any author except 
the Doctor himſelf, and his profeſſed imitators, (for, ſuch he has.) 
5. That in the works of no ſingle author, dead or living, except him- 
elf, can half the number now collected be found. 6. That where- 
- x | ever 
5 + The reader knows that lacerated, and one or two other words are proper, 
but are not in their proper places here, 3 
Every body has laughed at Dr Johnſon's definition of zet-work j any thing 
«© reticultted and decyſſated at equal diſtances.— This, however, is not worle 
than a thouſand-others. Chemiſts and Students of Phyſiek, will, in ſearching 
tor their own profeſional terms, figd uncommon entertainment, we, 


— 
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[| - (ever they are applicd, an author may expreſs himſelf much better 


wy 2 Elements of criticiſm, vol. 1.5 f 


without them. e . | 
We know how delicate the Romans were in adopting foreign 
hrafes, and with how much caution their moſt admired writers ad- 
mitted even a ſingle word without example. The caſe is the ſame 
in France, where an author of reputation could not, in the courſe of 
his whole life, bring into popular uſe (pro/ateur ) x word which the 
language, it is ſaid, really wanted: Let us ſee how the beſt writers 
of the preſent age have acted in this reſpect. In the voluminous 
and elegant writings of Dr Robertſon, the word veriſimilitude has 
been objected to, and one or two others at moſt, and even theſe oc- 
cur not perhaps above once, each of them, in all his works; yet no 
author is more celebrated for a beautiful and dignified perſpicuity of 
ſtile. In an Enquiry into the nature and cauſes of the wealth of na- 
tions, I am almoſt certain that the writer has not left a fingle foreign 
phraſe unexplained, except the word entrepdt, which he adopts as an 
Engliſh noun, His ſtile indeed is more remarkable for its clearneſs, 
vigour and preciſion, than for thoſe flimſy refinements of falſe delicacy 
no ſo much in vogue. His comprehenſive ideas are expreſſed with 
the utmoſt perſpicuity, but he avoids all “ words of larger meaning.” 
Simplicity preſides in eyery page of Lord Hailes, Mr Hume, and 
Mr M*Pherſon. Dr Smollet has indeed inſerted in his novels many 
miſplaced- epithets, but then it is only to point out the folly of 
uſing or abuſing them. Dr Beattie is weak enough to celebrate the 
merits of Dr Johnſon's Dictionary, but he is at the ſame time wiſe e- 


* 


nough to avoid altogether his pedantry of expreſſion. 
In «& memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,” we meet with Hau- 
teur. The lateſt hiſtorian of Edinburgh, (no ordinary writer) has 
introduced aeme, a deſerter from Dr Johnſon's ſquadron. After a very 
humble apology for a very ſlight alteration, Lord Kaimes produces 
the adjective difſecial *, and his timidity in doing fo, forms a very ſtri- 
king contraſt to Dr Johnſon's ſingular preſumption. 
Dr Blair is allowed to poſſeſs a ' conſiderable degree of taſte. He 
is ſaid to have admitted into one of his ſermons zmpeccability. Let 
his language remains at an awful diſtance from the flogged ſtile of 
Dr Johnſon. In his lectures, that literary culprit has often been held 
out as a beacon. He does not, like the ingenious philoſopher, 
adore ** that great and good man.” His immortal eſſay on Fin- 
gal laid the firſt, and perhaps, the firmeſt foundation of his fame. 
But if that work has any merit, it is to be lamented that Lexiphanes 
has no candour. Both criticks cannot be in the right, when their 
opinions are oppoſite as paradiſe and perdition. In point of ſtile, Dr 
Stuart is fonder of novelty than any of the Scottiſh writers now men- 
tioned, and for this he has been vehemently cenſured. But his at- 
chievements in this way, compared with the penſioner's, are like a 
grain of ſand in the balance againſt a mountain. Of the on 4 | 
: | elte. 
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lected ahove, exacerbation is perhaps the ſingle inſtance where he 
borrows from Dr Johnſon F. The choice of his words, the turn of 
his periods, and the tenor of his ideas, are ſufficient-evidence that 
he is not one of the Rambler's admirers. With what inexpreſlible 
— contempt would this elegant illuſtrator of the feudal ſyſtem pauſe in 
the midſt of his reſearches, to hear, that a fir is „ the tree of 
« which deal - boards are made,” and that Lord Oxford's old houſe- keep- 
er told ſomebody, who told ſomebody, who told Dr Johnſon, that Mr 
Pope vas a very troubleſome inmate, and paid handſomely for all 
ſuch trouble. | | 0714 12% 22 

Though the excellence of Dr Johnſon's ſtile is a favourite topick a+ 
mong his imitators, yet Dr Beattie has very fairly given up that point, 
by obſerving © That in fact the moſt elegant writers in every lan- 
« pyage are the moſt perſpicuous” f. The graveſt man in England 
will be apt toſmile when he hears our author talk of the flexure of a 
' turnpike road, and the flaccidity of a periwig. | 
As the world is led by celebrated names, and as the Scots have of 
late learned to write Engliſh wonderfully well, the greateſt modern 
writers of North Britain have been ſelected, whoſe merits, when in a 
body, may poſſibly overbalance the example of Dr-Johnſon and his 
followers. Their reputation ſtands high. Some of them have revi- 
ved the fading fame of their country. All of them have written our 
native language with ſpirit and accuracy, and not one of them has a- 
dopted the ſpawn of pedantry, which Dr Johnſon has been at fo 
much pains to ſpread in the literary world! It is probable that in all 
the compoſitions of all theſe elegant writers, there will' not be found 


fix of the words collected in the columns. This is a preſumption, or 


rather a proof, that they do not approve them. It was thought need- 
leſs to recapitulate the writers of Queen Anne's age, who never once 
dreamed of theſe improvements. Our great Roman hiſtorian never 
deforms his page with the ſal of Julian, the ſapience or perſpicacity of 
Conſtantine, the perambulations of Adrian, or the inanity of Ela- | 
gabalus. He labours to prove that Chriſtianity was forced down the 
throats of mankind, but he does not deliver it as a homogeneous truth. 
We have ſeen how roughly Dr Johnſon handles Dryden for having 
introduced five or fix French words. (The whole hardly exceed that 
number.) We have ſeen his atteſtation, that the language was a- 
bundantly copious without them. We have ſince ſeen his arguments 
in defence of ſuch innovations; and we have ſeen about fifty words, 
(a ſmall part only) of his own introduction or adoption. We have 
ſeen that thirteen, (and the number might have been greatly increa- 
ſed) of our beſt authors, pay no regard to his alterations. We 
may collect with. how much propriety he can cenſure innovators, and 
| | then, 


+ This is meant only of his hiſtorical works. He is ſuppoſed to have written 


, 1 


a | hy deal in periodical and mixed publications, of which notice cannot be 
diftin&ly taken. . 


j Diſſertations moral and critical, p. 648, 
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and wander widely from every thing reſembling the Engliſh language. 


- 


. 
then, in the midſt of our aſtoniſhment at his impudence, and contempt 


for his inconſiſtency, we may peruſe the following very candid cri- 


ticiſm on the great and. much envied author of Paradiſe Loft. „ His 
« diction is /o far removed from common uſe, that an unlearned read- 


er, when he firſt opens his book, finds himſelf ſurpriſed by a new 


& language.“ (The doctor's readers are really in that ſituation) „Of 


* him at laſt may be ſaid what Johnſon ſays of Spenſer, that he wrote 


« no language, but has formed what Butler calls a Babyloniſb dialect, 
« in itſelf harſh and barbarous“ f. Had Dennis dared to utter ſuch a 
remark, he would have been immediately hiſſed out of every cof- - 
fee-houſe he had ventured into. A pamphlet has been written in de- 
fence of Hammond, another in defence of Gray's Pindarick wonders ; 
but though this criticiſm has been upwards of four years in the hands of 
the publick, there has not, I believe, a ſingle word been ſaid in de- 
fence of Paradiſe Loſt ! To what are we finking, or have we any fur- 


ther to ſink? N 8 


F OF 535 
To'ſhew the Doctor's peculiar antipathy to innovations in language, 
I ſhall quote one other paſſage on that ſubject from his letter to Lord 
Cheſterfield. The chief rule which I propoſe to follow is, to make 
te no innovation, without a reaſon ſufficient to balance the inconve- 

ce nience of change, and ſuch reaſons / do not expect often to find. All 
& change is of itſelf an evil, (No! No! No!) which ought not be ha- 
c zarded, but for evident advantage, and as inconſtancy is in every caſe 
« a mark of weakneſs (De hoc dubitatur), it will add nothing to the 
tc reputation of our tongue.” He proceeds to a moſt inimitable ip/z 
pinxit, © There are indeed ſome who deſpiſe the inconveniencies of 
6 confuſion, who ſeem to take pleaſure in departing from cuſtom, and 
ac to think alteration deſirable for its own ſake.” The Doctor here 


ſpeaks principally about ſpelling, but his abhorrence of all novelties 


in ſtile is very ſtrongly expreſſed, yet, even in orthography, he has 
made many more alterations than any writer of the preſent age t. Thus 


authour, doctour, tranſlatour, errour, perſue, parrimony, unkle, gay- 
| ety, peny (for penny), and perhaps ſome other words are disfigured by 


his caprice. But as he generally ſpells them right, we may aſk why 
he thus varies from himſelf, and how all this agrees with his violent 
proteſtations againſt inconſtancy, His cenſures of Dryden, Shenſtone, 
and Milton, apply more properly to himſelf than to any other mortal. 


His ſtile has many beauties, but had every writer taken equal liberties, our 


language muſt have been an unſettled, unintelligible, diſcordant jar- 


gon, and the chief deſign of this eſſay is to ſtem the torrent of bis ab- 
285 | ſurdities. 


+ Life of Milton. . Milton was ſkilful in many languages, and had, by read- 
© ing and compoſition, attained the full maſtery of his own,” Johnſon's Life of 
Milton, If you are unwilling to believe, that Milton was complete maſter of 
his language, and that. at the ſame time, he knew nothing abont it, give thirty 
ſhillings for the Doctor's book. His elegance will enchant, and his ingenuity 
will aſtoniſh. | 

t Excepting his friend and favourite, the tranſlator of Martial. Theſe great 
luminaries reflect a mutual light on each other. Yer Mr Elphinſtone far e- 
clipſes our author. His alterations have little or no connection with Johnſon's, - 
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furdities. It is ſometimes neceſſary to ſtrip truth ſtark naked, to bid 
her aſſu me a ſeverer tone, and teach her to force conviction, L 


8-2" C- PC 1 IV;- 1 | 

WHEN a gentleman publickly ſubmits to pocket the lie, he may 

quit good company as faſt as he pleaſes, or they will immedi- 
ately quit him, Eſteem and friendſhip fly his preſence, and with them 
every conſolation of life. When an author is accuſed from a reſpec- 
table quarter of direct and deliberate falſehood, and has neither evi- 
dence to atteft his veracity, nor honeſty to confeſs his guilt, we may 
admire the ſplendor of his abilities, but we mult deſpiſe aud pity the 


- meanneſs of his heart. 


The preſent age abounds with great authors, yet of theſe men, ſe- 
veral, in ſpite of their ſuppoſed greatneſs, have condeſcended to pocket 
the lie. Their works have been-criticiſed, and their deformities detect- 
ed by philoſophers, who, in candour, eloquence, and learning, were fully 
their equals; yet they continue to publiſh a ſeries of imperfect editions. 
They dare not attempt to refute the reaſonings of their antagoniſts. 
They will not do juſtice to the world by correcting their own. No 
| WARY free from failings, but many ſeem to think themſelves above 
truth. | r | | 
In this zodiack of literature, Dr Johnſon ſhines like a ſtar of the 
firſt magnitude, and to prove this aſſertion, is one of the principal ends 
of the preſent eſſay. I am in this ſection to ſelect a very remarkable 
paſſage from his celebrated tour. 2280 

L aſked a very learned miniſter in the Iſle of Sky, (who had uſed 
« all arts to make me believe the genuineneſs of the bookſ) whether at 
« laſt, he believed it himſelf. But he would not anſwer : He wiſhed 
«© me to be deceived for the honour of his countrymen ; but would 
te not directly and formally deceive me. Yet has this man's teſli- 
„ mony been produced as of one who held Fingal to be the work of 
« Oſſian.“ n | 
Dr Johnſon ſeems to think, that the Highland miniſter did not 
anſwer his queſtion, only becauſe he could not, t and that his ſi- 
lence. amounted to a certain evidence of his guilt. Let us try the 
Doctor dy his own rule. If he himſelf has refuſed to anſwer a very 
reaſonable queſtion, when propoſed in ſuch a manner as to affect his 
perſonal character, it is not eaſy to ſay what his beſt friends will urge 
in defence of his honour and veracity. Mr Topham, a gentleman of 
fortune, and the Doctor's countryman viſited North Britain not long 
after he had left it. In 1776 were publiſhed, Mr Topham's “ Let- 
« ters from Edinburgh.” The reader will attend to the following 
paſſage in that volume, and then ſay, whether the Doctor was not, 
by his own rule, bound to anſwer it. Having cited the above quota- 
/ tion 


* 


+ The poems of Oſſian. 


Quere? What auſwer would the Doctor himſelf have returned to ſuch 
2 brutal queſt ion. | 


| 
| (32. 3 wh 
tion from the Tour, he adds, p. 143, Here is a plain ſimple tale, 
& that Ion ſtaggered me: I have only to regret, for the Doctor's 
« ſake, that not one word of it is true. In ſome caſes, it is unfortu- 
ec nately neceſſary to give the lie direct. In a converſation with the © 
« Laird of Macleod, who was preſent at the time, and whoſe word, 
J am bold to ſay, I can depend upon, I aſked him whether this was 
tc the truth or not? His reply was this, Quite the contrary, I aſſure 
« you: Doctor Fohnſon was very overbearing, and laughed at the 
« miniſter for giving. credit to ſuch. an impoſiticn ; at laſt he aſked 
« him, Whether he ſeriouſly did believe it? The gentleman's anſwer 
&« was, That he did. Now what degree of attention ought: one to 
ic pay to a man who can miſrepreſent facts ſo groſsly, and interpret 
« them to his own purpoſes? A Scatchman, Dr Johnſon ſays, muff 
« be a very ſturdy moraliſt, who does not love Scotland better than 
&« truth: But what country, or what attachment is it, that makes 
% the Doctor himſelf regard truth ſo little.” Here is indeed a very 
« plain fimple tale.” The publication continues to circulate under 
Dr Johnſon's eye, but no reply of any kind has yet been made. No 
mment is offered on theſe two contradiCtory paſſages. He who 
fps too much, ſays too little, for whatever cannot enforce, enfeebles. 
e DoQtor's ſilence anticipates every thing which can be ſaĩd. 
_  Juvenal has remarked, that to charge a man with ingratitude, is 
to ſuppoſe him capable of all other crimes. The reader will attend 
to what follows, and then determine, whether the Doctor is, or is 
ot, the moſt grateful man now in exiſtence, He ſays, The ci- 
« vility and reſpect which we found at every place, it is ungrateſul 
eto omit, and tedious to repeat .“ His behaviour when in Scot- 
land js ſo well remembered there, and is ſo much of a piece with 
his behaviour when in his own country, that I ſhall only beg leave to 
make another ſhort extract from the author whom I laſt quoted, p. 138. 
« He (Dr Johnſon) was received with the moſt flattering marks of 
« civility by every one; and his name had opened to him an ac- 
« quaintance which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could ſcarce have 
« hoped for; but which his manners would certainly never have 
« cbtained. He was indeed looked upon as a kind of miracle in this 
« country; and almoſt carried about for a ſhew. Every one deſired 
ce to have a peep at this phenomenon ; and thoſe who were ſo happy 
6c as to be in his company, were ſilent the moment he ſpoke, leſt 
« they ſhould Joſe any of the good things he was going to ſay. It 
ee was expected that he ſhould ſpeak by inſpiration. But the Doctor, 
« whonever ſaid any thing that did not convey ſome groſs reflection 
« upon themſelves, ſoon made them ſick of jokes which were at 
- & their own expence. Indeed, from all the accounts I have been 
&« able to learn, he repaid all their attention to him with ill-breeding; 
« and when in the company of the ableſt men in this country, 705 
| * 
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„ who are certainly his ſuperiors in point of abilities, his whole deſign _, 


«© was to ſhew them how contemptibly he thought of them. But thoſe, 
* who make gods, and then fall down and worſhip them, ſhould not 
« be diſappointed at the ſtupidity of their own idols. The Scotch, 
„ who looked upon Dr Johnſon as ſomething ſupernatural,” &c. 
That all this is true may be ſeen from the Doctor's book. That the 
Scots are extremely hoſpitable to travellers, is atteſted by the moſt 


_ reſpectable authority. Sir Thomas Pennant has ſome where a paſ- 
ſage, which is here quoted from memory. I have viſited almoſt 


« every part of Scotland. I have converſed with every claſs of men 


„ from the higheſt to the loweſt, from his Grace down to his Grace's 


« footman. I have never once met with a ſingle national reflection. 
« Every Scotchman ſeems to feel a ſenſe of his own dignity, which 
«© teaches him to avoid that conduct in himſelf, and to deſpiſe it in 

« others.“ He adds, I am afraid they pity us.“ | 

Obſerve a ſecond ſpecimen of Dr Johnſon's veracity. He affirms 
in his Tour, p. 273, That the editor or author (of Offian) never 
% could ſhew the original, nor can it be ſhewn by any other; to re- 
„ venge reaſonable incredulity, by refuſing evidence, is a degree of 
«« inſolence with which the world is yet unacquainted; and ſtubborn 
« audacity is the laſt refuge of guilt. It would be eaſy to ſhew it if 


© he had it.“ &c. This bold aſſertion came from © the father of 


„ Britiſh literature, the greateſt man of his age.” The literati of 
England were aſtoniſhed. Many believed, and many more pretended 
to believe, that the whole affair was a cheat. The great author of 
the Rambler had ſaid ſo, and who corld preſume to doubt it. This 
epidemick credulity was the very beſt evidence of their candour and 
good ſenſe, which they could poſſibly give. But a few days put an 
end to the Doctor's triumph. Mr Becket the bookſeller was ſo ex- 


tremely ill-bred as to print an advertiſement, fignifying, that the 


manuſcript of Oſſian had been left for a conſiderable time in his ſhop 
ſor the inſpection of the curious. Mr M*Pherſon had even ſent out 


an advertiſement offering to print his manuſcripts. No ſubſcribers 


appeared. No man in England could have read the Gaelic, except 

a few Scots Highlanders. You cannot ſuppoſe the greateſt and moſk 

intelligent author alive to have been ignorant of all theſe circum- 

ſtances, What then comes of his aſſertion, that the original of 
Man could not be produced? | ESE 
He who takes two purſes, will take a thouſand, if he can get them, 

and he who tells two fibs, will not ſtick to tell a thoufand. Of this 
maxim no ill-natured application is meant to be made. Dr John- 
ſon's moral character is pure and lovely, beyond example. None 
„ but himſelf can be his parallel.“ And we have heard it fo many 
hundreds of times in the Gentleman's Magazine, that is to ſay, from 
the Doctor's own authority, that nobody can think of doubting ir, 
What a pity it is that he had not been a citizen of antzent Rome. 
\ | | | A 


( 34 ) 


A man of fo much virtue muſt have aſcended * the bright abodes;“ 
and might been a very proper companion for ſome of their divinitics. 


er. . 


60 1% E freaks, and humours, and ſpleen, and vanity of Women, 
« 1 as they embroil families in diſcord, and fill houſes with diſ- 
4 quiet, do more to obſtruct the happineſs of life in @ year, than the 
ambition of the clergy in many centuries F.” He who deſpiſes the 
weaker ſex, is always deſpiſed by his own. The pride and ambition 
of prieſts and princes are by far the moſt abundant fountains both of 
national and domeſtick miſery ;, and from female tenderneſs flows the 
ſweeteſt conſolation to ſooth it. Divelt him of the pleaſures of love 
and friendſhip, and the maſter of mankind is poorer than his flave. 
No words can exaggerate the inſipid tautology of the ſentence now 
jJuoted, 12 5 | | 
6 Equally original and juſt is the obſervation, that, * A young man, 
© whatever admiration and fondneſs may promiſe him, muſt marry 
&« a wife like the wives of others, with ſome virtues and ſome 
« faults, and be as often diſgu/ted by her vices, as delighted by her 
elegance 1.“ The Spectator affirms, that bad wives are by far leſs 
numerous than bad huſbands, We are more frequently delighted by 
the elegance of women, than fretted by their foibles; nobody but an 
outcaſt from their ſociety, will affect to deſpiſe it. | = 

Dr Johbſon, © with all his chillneſs of tranquillity,” ſpeaks of 
„ the diſpoſition aLwAYs ſhown to treat od maids as the refuſe of 
„ the world ||.” And this ſeems to be one of the Doctor's favourite 
ſentiments. But ſuch a diabolical diſpoſition can exiſt only in the 
boſom of a low-bred ungenerous ruffian, who ſacrifices a friend for a 
jeſt. The late Earl of Cheſterfield ſtriftly cautions his ſon againſt 
this exceſs of vulgarity, “ I have the good fortune (ſays Lord 
% Kaimes) to be acquainted with three maiden ladies in high eſteem, 
& who have each of them undertaken the wor" of of a young orphan 
« family. In all appearance they live as happily as any widow, and 
« affuredly more ſo than many a married woman 4.” 

The Doctor attempts, with evident tremor and confuſion, to in- 
Jure the memory of the celebrated Mrs Johnſon, becauſe ſhe was a 
woman, and the favourite of Swift. He takes care to remind us, 
that“ Swift was a lover; his teſtimony may be ſuſpected. Delany 
„and the Jriſb ſaw with Swiſt's.eyes, and therefore add little con- 
« firmation”. 11 That no degree of credit is due to Dr Delany will 
be admitted by thoſe who peruſe, through the ſpectacles of common 
ſenſe, his verboſe vindication of the murtherer of Joab and Uriah. 


. | But 
| } Life of Pope. { Rambler, N. 196. | Ibid, No. 39. 
$ Vide Idler, Vol. I-— On a female army, 44 Looſe Hints on Education, 
P. 226. it Life of Swiit, 7 | : 
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But ſome reſpect is due to the atteſtation of the Earl of Orrery. One 
is at a loſs how to reply to an author, who would rather, if he durſt, 

deny veracity to the whole Iriſh nation, than condeſcend to allow the 

excellence of a ſingle lady. The other ſex will, no doubt, make a pro- 

per return for this piece of politeneſs.” But ſhe, © (Stella) had not 
* much literature, for ſhe could not ſpell her own language.” Of 
this charge, the Doctor hath, as uſual, advanced no evidence, and 
therefore the preſumption is, that his affirmation is ill founded. But 
even allowing the premiſſes to be true, the concluſions are not fair. 
Writers of reputation equal, and of merit infinitely ſuperior to his 
own, are not always able to ſpell, and as he correſponds with men of 
learning, he muſt have ſeen from their letters, this curious and in- 
ſtruCtive circumſtance. It has already been ſhewn, that Dr John- 
ſon himſelf cannot always ſpell. Why then are we ever piſtered 
with his frivolous innovations ? 3 

Stella's ſupremacy “ was PERHAPS only local; ſhe was great, be- 
cauſe her aſſociates were little.“ Here is a very fine compliment 
to the ladies of Ireland, which begins in a ſuppoſition, but riſes, if I 
underſtand his language“ into a politive and a moſt abſurd aſſertion. 
From what we know of her character, we may preſume that had Dr 
Johnſon begun to eructate his bon mots in Stella's preſence, her good 
ſenſe would perhaps have taught him to bluſh. 85 

Mrs Bloant, the companion of Mr Pope, is treated with equal gal- 
lantry. “ She is ſaid to have neglected him (Mr Pope) with ſhame- 
ful unkindneſs, in the latter time of his decay. “ She COMPORTED 
„ herſelf with ſuch indecent arrogance, that ſhe parted from Mrs Allen, 
ein a ſtate of irreconcileable diſlike, and the door was for ever barred a- 
*« gainſt her +.” Will a man of any delicacy condeſcend, at the diſtance 
of half a century to rip up the follies of a giddy girl? In this and a 
thouſand other paſſages, Dr Johnſon ſinks into a moſt pitiful retailer 
of private ſcandal. It is painful to peruſe, or to quote ſuch imperti- 
nent traſh, though we may be fure that he publiſhed it, as he ſays he 
did, from an honeſt defire of giving USEFUL PLEASURE þ. 

Dr Johnſon ſpeaks as it ignorance were inherent in the weaker 
ſex. Camilla © had the ruggedneſs of a man without his force, and 
„ the ignorance of woman without her ſoftneſs}.” But like the Ramb- 
ler, many men are rugged without being forcible, and the ignorance 
of women which he ſpeaks about with ſuch emphaſis is altogether ima- 
ginary. Poeteſſes perhaps excepted, there are very few women in 
England who do not far excel him in common ſenſe and knowledge 
of the world. In the Rambler, he obſerves, that though A 


»The Doctor's mode of punctuation is carefully attended to in the courſe of 
theſe quotations. | 
+ Life of Pope. 1 Preface to Lives of Engliſh Poets, 


'$ Rambler, No. 115, 5 
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had ſpoke of the ſex as ignorant and ſuperficial, yet matters were much 
mended in the preſent age. But there is no wonder that a man ſhould, 


thus contradict himfelf when he talks about a ſubject, of which he 


knows almoſt nothing. He pretends, that“ Love is the ſtate, which 
fills the heart with a'degree of ſolicitude NEXT that of an author “. 
The father of this frigid remark ſeems never to have taſted “ the bit- 


ter, yet ſweet cup/of ſenſibility.” His female admirers will peruſe 
the following paſſage with peculiar ſatisfaCtion. 


It may be particularly obſerved of woMEn, that they are for the 
* moſt part good or bad as they fall among thoſe who praCtiſe vice 
« or virtue, and that neither education nor reaſon gives them much 
© ſecurity againſt the influence of example. Whether it be that they 
* have leſs courage to ſtand againſt oppoſition, or that their defire of 


„ admiration makes them ſacrifice their principles to the poor plea- 


% ſure of worthleſs praiſe, it is CERTAIN whatever be the cauſe, 
ce that female goodneſs ſeldom keeps its ground againſt laughter, 


e flattery, and faſhion” +. This is only a "a ng of Pope's maxim, 


that meſt women have no characters at all f. But theſe writers ap- 
pear to have been acquainted with none of the ſex, except ſome of 
thoſe frivolous and unfeeling animals, whoſe feet abide not in their 
own houſe, and whoſe underſtandings, if they have any, are ſolely oc- 
cupied by cards, china, coaches, comedians, hair-dreflers, French 


' dances, Italian fiddlers, cats, monkeys, and lap- dogs, theſe lovely 


melodious angels that ſo happily reſemble their divine owners. Their 
literature extends to a few plays and novels, Their notions of ſym- 
metry are groſsly abſurd. They waſte the fortunes which they could 
not have earned. They are incapable of ſuſtaining the duties and 
the dignity of a parent. Their higheſt ambition is to command the 
notice of a few coxcombs, not worth the commanding. An admirer 
who viſits the inmoſt receſſes of faſhionable elegance, will ſometimes 
be tempted to ſigh for the ſuperior purity ef the Greenland goddeſſes. 
Our own have been taught, that finery is better than cleanlineſs; that 
painting can ſupply the want of beauty ; that the fragrance of nature is 


leſs grateful to the ſenſe than the putrid ſtench of aperfumer's ſhop. They 


know not that ſimplicity is the ſoul of elegance, and MopesTy the 
foil to female charms. They feel not thoſe tender and delightful e- 
motions which ſooth and reconcile us to the emptineſs of life. They 
exiſt only to torment their huſbands, their ſervants, their tradeſmen, 


2nd themſelves, They preſume, that to be uſeleſs is to be great, to-be 


ſeen is to be admired, to be thoughtleſs is to be happy. Luxury cor- 


rupts 

® Rambler. No, . + Rambler, No. 30. . 
+ The poet adds in the next verſe, That every woman is at heart a RAK R.“ 
If this be true, every woman mult poſſeſs a fixed and a moſt. pititul character. 
The two conplets ſee to contradict each other, and yet, by a very ſingular in- 


ſelicity both are equally falſe. 


%. 


/ 
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rupts them into the moſt deplorable weakneſs, and folly and ſervility 
bow to their dominion. Bur Dr Johnſon had no title to reproach and 
reprobate the whole ſex, on account of ſome worthleſs and ridiculous 
individuals; and though Solomon, out of a thouſand concubines, found 
riot one faithful, almoſt every man may, if he pleaſe, meet“ with an a- 
„ miable companion, an uſeful aſſiſtant, and an attached friend.” It 
' was the opinion of an author who did not read mankind through the 
medium of books only, who did not echo the ſentiments of others, | 
with indolent and ſervile ſtupidity, who wanted only Dr Johnſon's | 
opportunities of learning, to have rivalled Dr Johnſon, That within' 
the circle of his experience for half a century, the proportion of wo- 
men to that of men thoroughly honeſt and difintereſted, was at leaſt as 
five to one. It were pedantick to recur to Rome or Sparta for proofs 
of female tenderneſs and heroiſm. Fifty-five women periſhed in the 
flames of popery during Mary of England's infernal reign. Victims 
of the ſame ſex were deſtined to glut the pious revenge of Cardinal 
Beaton, whoſe fate has been ſo happily deplored by ſome - tender-' 
hearted hiſtorians T. Thy love for me, (ſaid the panegytiſt of Jo- 
nathan) © Thy love for me was wonderful, paſſing the love of wo- 
« men;” and perhaps this is by far theſublimeſt panegyrick which poetry 
has ever beſtowed on friendſhip. It was the courage and fidelity of 
his miſtreſs, her ſuperiority to the dread of danger and of death, which 
kindled the ſoul of the Celtick Homer, when with ſuch fearleſs and 
inimitable enthuſiaſm, he ſung of “ the ' battles of heroes, and the 
4 heaving breaſts of love.“ | 


by r 


WE return to Dr Johnſon's celebrated tour. Through that work, 
Y.Y every motion of his ſoul ſeems to center in malevolence. His 
narrative reunites almoſt every fault which can diſgrace a literary com- 
poſition. | | , 
As to the | univerſities of Scotland, the ſtudents for the moſt part 
“ go hither boys, and depart before they are men. They carry with” 
them little fundamental knowledge, and therefore the ſuperſtructure 
cannot be lofty. They obtain a mediocrity of knowledge between 
learning and ignorance, not inadequate to the purpoſes: of com- 
« mon life .“ MP 46 bats 1 ; 
_ That many ſtudents repair to the Scots univerſities, as to other 
places of the ſame kind while young, is true. Denina, an Italian 
| | author - 
+ Vid. Deſormities, &c. ad edit. p. 435. 8 1 
Tour, p — Hear on this point no mean authority, that of a London book - 
ſeller. When aſked, How he corrected his tranflators, “I get (ſaid Lintot) any 


«civil gentleman, eſpecially any Scotſman, who comes into my ſhop to read the 
+: original to me in Engliſh,” d. a Letter from Pope to Lord Burlington. 


(38) 
author of ſome reputation has remarked, “ That the genius of the 
 « Engliſh nation is on the decline, and that of late years, the princi- 
© pal ornaments of Britiſh literature have appeared on the north of 
c Tweed.“ This obſervation may ſerve to ſhew, that foreigners have 
a higher opinion of the Scots than the Doctor ſeems to have. In Ox- 
ford, the greater part of the publick profeſſors have, for theſe many 
. years, given up aſtogether, even the pretence of teaching 1.“ Mr 
Gray + compares Cambridge to a den of wild aſſes. The wild beaſts 
„ of the deſart ſhal] dwell there, and their houlcs ſhall be full of dole - 
& ful creatures, and the owls ſhall build there, and fatyrs ſhall dance 
„ there. It ſhall be a court of dragons,” &c. So much for Engliſh 
univerũties, and fifty years have fince elapſed without even a hope of 
reformation. | | 
In page 41, of the ſame book, the RamsBLER, ſays, that he had 
now marched “ two hundred miles in Scotland, without having ſeen 
« a tree older than himſelf;” which was owing to the nearneſs of his 
« yifion. By the time he reaches the 65th page, when it is very fair 
to compute that he had wandered three hundred miles, he ſays, 
« this was the fir/f highland. but we had ever ſeen.” He goes on 
to deſcribe it; and then, page 67, he adds, Such is the general 
« ſtructure of the houſes in which one of the nations of this power- 
« ful and opulent ifland has been hitherto content to live.” Which 
of theſe nations can the Doctor mean? It is not the Engliſh. It can- 
not be the Scots. For, by his own account, he had advanced ſome 
| — of miles into their narrow country, before he had ſeen the 
i hut. | | 1 | 
We read with as little emotion the violence of Knox and his 
« followers, as the irruptions of Alarick and the Goths FF.” And 
this noble ſentiment is not a mere lapſus mentis, for the Rambler 
had told us thirty years ago, that Hiſtories of the . downfal of 
s kingdoms and revolutions of empires are read with great trangquil- 
4 lity tt.” Who but the greateſt blockhead alive can hear without a 
figh of the deſtruction of art, wealth, beauty and magnificence. 
When Roman patriotiſm had razed the walls of Carthage, who but 
a monſter can read“ with great tranquillity,” how every tie of 
uſtice and humanity was violated; and violated too by that military 
-hound, whom ten thouſand ingenious pedants have intituled 
the virtuous Scipio. When he reflects how Hannibal and Sophoniſ- 
ba were compelled to drink the cup of poiſon, Dr Johnſon _— 
8 5 will 


+ Inquiry into the wealth of nations, b. I. chap. 1. Part 3. art. 3. 


+ in a letter to Mr Welt, dated in 1736. 
. Tour, page 15 4} Rambler, No 60, 
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will not be aſhamed to ſhed a tear . The man who has a heart muſt 
feel it riſe, when, in the imple, but emphatick ianguage of a ſoldier, 
% Aratus, the fon of Clinias, calls his fellow citizens to liberty f.“ 
« What, ſtores of imagery, what principles of ratiocinatian, what 
„ comprehenſion of knowledge, and what delicacy of elocution have 
© we known any man attain who cannot read f.“ Pizarro, a legiſla- 
tor as well as a conqueror, could not read his own name. Charle- 
magne could not write his, aud we may believe that he read but lit- 
tle. Whether they had any principles of ratiocination, I cannot ſay, 
being unacquainted with the meaning of that melodious polyſyllable; 
but their knowledge and ſagacity will not be diſputed. You will re- 
collect a thouſand inſtances of % ſame kind. We have no certain- 
ty that the divine author of the Iliad ever ſaw an alphabet. The 
blind, we are ſure, have never ſeen one, though, in taſte and genius, 
they are often equal to the Rambler. The ſavages of North Ameri» 
ca are eloquent and acute; and here, as in many of his miſtakes, 
we have the whole weight of Dr Johnſon's own authority to contra- 
dict him. For he has given us the oration of an Indian, full of 
« comprehenſive knowledge and delicate elocution |.”- It contains, 
indeed, many abſtract terms of which an Iroquois could have no con- 
ception; and this circumſtance ſhews the Doctor's unacquaintance 
with human manners, or rather his contempt of propriety. But, 
from the firſt line of this harangue to the laſt, there flows throughout 
a vein of nervous and ſublime eloquence. And the author has not 
hinted that this copper-coloured patriot had been taught to read. This 
abſurd opinion, as well as another to be detected immediately, ariſes 
from Dr Johnſon's narrow views of -human nature. He ſeems to 
forget for a moment that mankind ever exiſted under any mode of 

manners except his own. | | 
Few have opportunities of hearing a long compoſition often 
enough to learn it, or have inclination to repeat it / often as is 
| bY nneceſſary 


It is very extraordinary that the authors of the Univerſal Hiſtory have ap- 
plauded Maſiniſſa for murthering his beautiful, innocent and defenceleſs Queen: 
Their words are theſe, “His heart was rent with oppolite paſſions, but at 
« length his vxRTvE and his INTEREST got the better of his love,” A book 
ae coutains ſuch principles of morality, ought to be burnt by the hands of the 

angman. | 

+ Vide Plutarch. Tour, p. 269. 5 

Idler, No. 8r. This ſpeech proceeds upon principles of ſpeculative generoſi · 
ty, rather than of real juſtice, The Jaws of nature and the right derived from 
prior poſſeſſion, could never entitle a ſingle American hunter to keep waſte ag 
much land as, in a different ſyſtem of lite, would be ſufficient to ſupport five 
hundred families, Yet on this very ſubject, numerous and beautiful declama- 
tions have been penned, by men who write what they do not feel, and who call 
themſelves philoſophers, an appellation once honourable, but which a ſucceſſion 
of dunces may teach us to deſpiſe. | 
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« neceſſary to retain it *.” The traveller had told us before, that he 
arrived in the north of Scotland too late to fee ancient manners, and 
(ſuch was the laxity of highland converſation !) that the more he 
heard, the leſs he knew. Vet he proceeds to fill pages upon a topick 
of which he had previouſly declared that he could learn "NOTHING. 
When this ingenious gentleman peruſes Tacitus, he will be taught, 
that the Germans had opportunities to hear, and inclination to re- 
peat the poems of their anceſtors. The Chileſe, it is ſaid, have the 


- ſame cuſtom at this day. Had Homer ever heard of letters, we may 


believe that he would ſome where have hinted it. And his filence 
on that head is a ſtrong preſumption of what has been frequently told, 
that he ſung his works like ballads through Greece. A man of com- 
mon memory might get by heart the whole Iliad in leſs than a year; 
and we are certain, that a people of ſuch refined ſenſibility as the 


_ Greeks, would not neglect ſo great an acquiſition. When we reflect 


upon the peculiar fituation and character of their clans, and how the 
human faculties extend in exertion , it is injudicious to ſay that a 


Scots highlander could not retain on memory all the Gaelick poetry 


that we have yet ſeen. Latin grammar, ſo ſeldom illuſtrated by an 
execration or a kick f, is acquired with eaſe before the age of twelve 
or fourteen. And it would be far leſs difficult to get by heart ten 
thouſand verſes. Many have diſbelieved the authenticity of Fingal, 


| becauſe they could not conceive that any memory was capable to re- 


tain it. But the well known fact now mentioned overturns that 
opinion. F $i 
At St Andrews, Mr Boſwell found only one tree. I told him,” 
(fays the Doctor) “that it was rough and low, or looked as if I thought 
„ ſo g.“ Dr Johnſon obſerves, that an author * canuot be juſtly of- 
s fended at that liberty of which he has himſelf /o frequently given 
« an example, nor very ſolicitous what is thought of” a book . which 
«7/7 ſuppoſe ſince the ardour of compoſition is remitted, he no longer. 
„ numbers among his happy effuſions +.” All the world have agreed 
that the Doctor's tour was an unfortunate effuſion, but the infelicity 
of this laſt remark is leſs generally known. The tree which he ſpeaks 
of as rough and low, is yet ſtanding in Col. Niſbet's garden. It is 
forty feet high, and a plant of uncommon bulk and beauty. 5 
p i y 


Tour, page 273. | - . | 

+ Ir has been remarked, that in eee eee are ſometimes treat- 
ed with very little humanity. Vide Looſe hints on Education, page 128. And 
were the particulars collected, they would fill a very ſhameful and a very 
ſhocking volume. Parents are vain of the poor ſplendors of an examination day, 
but they ſuſpect not what their children may ſuffer from the caprice ot a perry 
tyrant. A prudent writer will not exert his abilities on a ſubject of ſo much 
real uſe to mankind. Infatuated delicacy leads ns to hazard the lives of our 
children, that we may ſave the reputations of one or two wretched pedants, who 
have not, after all, any reputations ro loſe.— N. B. Wx deſpiſe the Hottentots ! 

t Tour, p. 16. $ Pretace to Shakeſpeare» x 
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Dr Johnſon is at a loſs to find out whether a beggar ought to be 
modeſt or clamorous. Whether a window can be properly ſupported; 
by a nail. — Whether a pair of brogues can be ſtitched without an ap- 
prenticeſhip to the trade; and whether, when ſtitched, they are worth 
three halſpence, or half a crown. Whether a bull can be found which 
wants horns. Whether a nation can exiſt without kail. Whether a 
a greaſy, ſcrophulous, overgrown Engliſhman,'can endure the ſmell of 
Cheſhire cheeſe, and where the highlanders got it. Whether a man 
can leave himſelf behind himſelf. Whether the foul of a preſbyterian. 
can be ſaved. Whether every Scots man and woman, who entertained 
him gratis, was not a liar; and whether any highland laſs was in 
love with him +. | 

In the Idler, No. 97. Dr Jobnſon has drawn a very humorous and 
ſatvaſtic picture of the ordinary ſtile in which a traveller writes his book. 
From the juſt ideas which he advanced on that point, we were led to 
lament that he had never viſited the reft of Europe. But the publi- 
cation of his tour, put a period to every regret of that kind. He ap- 
pears to be one of “ thoſe wanderers who paſs a deſart, and tell that 
« it is ſandy, who croſs a valley, and find that it is green“, and he. 
who reads his performance, muſt conſider his labour “ as its own re- 
« ard; for he will find nothing,” (or at leaſt but little) “ on which 
« attention can fix, or which memory can retain +.” | 

Dr Johnſon treats the poems aſcribed to Oſſian with infinite con- 

| tempt, though every man of feeling muſt admire their beauties, and 
every man who examines the queſtion mut allow their authenticity. 
But though this great ornament of the Engliſh nation, and of the 
Eighteenth century, is ſo extremely ſceptical on a ſubject, of which no 
perſon ſeriouſly doubts, yet he has extended through ſeveral octavo 
pages a defence of the reality of the ſecond fight. He rejects the 
molt evident truths. He ſwallows the moſt ridiculous ſuperſtitions. 
He is certainly the deepeſt philoſopher, the wittieſt writer, and the 
&« greateſt man who ever adorned this age or nation.” He deſerves 
all the fine things which have been ſaid of him in the Gentleman's 
1-5 Wk | Magazine, 


+ 1 ſhould not be pleaſed to think that foe forgets Me.” Tour, p. 78. 

t Idler, No. 97. As Dr ſohnfon is a bitter enemy to © the gloom of Calviniſm,” 
it is ſurpriſing that he forgot to give a ſtroke at that execrable remnant of Po- 
Piſh ſuperſtition, and Preſbyterian tyranny, the Stags of Repentance, In many 
counties of Scotland, when a young girl has been ruined by ſome raſcal whom ſhe 
loved and truſted, the beadles drag her on. to. public infamy, and even at this day 
the nnhappy woman is often compelled to eradicate the laſt particle of her mo- 
deſty, that ſhe may gratify the libidinous and brutal curioſity of a rampant 
« prieſthood,” and inform them not only with whom, but when, and where, and 

why, and how, and how often, the horrid and unnatural crime was committed. 
Did they learn this conduct from that of our Saviour to the, Jewiſh adultereſs? 
And whether ought we to reſpect him for their ſakes, or them for bis? The 
. wretch who can put ſuch queſtions to a girl, was never intended by nature do 
de the miniſter of religion: He is fit only for zue bully uf a brothel, 5 20 


- 
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Magazine, and in twenty other periodical publications. For theſe 
pamphlets are every one of them the productions of men of honour 
and veracity, men who are never under the influence of the bookſellers 
"who ſupport them. They never fabricate a ſtory to flatter the pteju- 
dices of the public, or to gratify their own. They write for fame, 
and for poſterity: As for the doQtrine of the ſecond fight, which our 

author is inclined to believe, the predictions of any man may, by 


mere chance, be right at leaſt once in ten times, but the gift of pro- 


phecy can be acquired only by a miraculous power; and why ſhould 
the Supreme Being condeſcend to work a ſucceſſion of miracles in the 
brain of a highland cow-herd? The rapid and alarming progreſs of 
reaſon has rendered the preſent age very unwilling to credit the mar- 
; 'velous. I have too much reſpect (ſays a French writer) for the cha- 
e ratter of the Deity, to believe in ſo many miracles which do him fo 
"« little honour.” © „ 1 | 
 «« Knolles, in his hiſtory of the Turks, has diſplayed all the excel- 
lencies that orations can admit. His ſtile, though ſomewhat obſcured 
by time, and ſometimes vitiated by falſe wit, is pure, nervous, ele- 
vated, and clear. A wonderful multiplicity of events is fo artfully ar- 
ranged, and fo diſtinctly explained, that each facilitates the knowledge 
of the next. Whenever a new perſonage is introduced, the reader is 
prepared by his character for his actions; when a nation is firſt at- 
tacked, or a city belieged, he is made acquainted with its hiſtory or ſi- 
tuation ; ſo that a great part of the world is brought into view. The 
deſcriptions of this author are without minuteneſs, and the digreſ- 
. Hons without oſtentation. Collateral events are ſo artfully woven 
into the contexture of his principal Rory, that they cannot be diſ- 
joined without leaving it {acerated and broken. There is nothing 
turgid in his dignity, nor ſuperfluous in his copiouſneſs, His ora- 
tions only, which he feigns, like the ancient hiſtorians, to have been 


pronounced on remarkable occaſions, are tedious and languid ; and 
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fiace they are merely the voluntary ſports of imagination, prove how 
much the moſt judicious and ſkilful may be miſtaken in the eſtimate 
of their own powers.” * . ö 
“ Nothing could have ſunk this author in obſcurity, but the remote - 
neſs and barbarity of the people whoſe ſtory he relates. The nation 

which produced this great hiſtorian, has the grief of ſeeing his genius 
employed upon a foreign and unintereſting ſubject.— He has expoſed 
himſelf to the danger of oblivion, by recounting enterprizes and 
revolutions of which none defire to be informed . . | 
The Engliſh nation can hardly he ſaid to “ grieve” about Knolles, 
becauſe not one individual in a thouſand knows that ever he exiſted, 
and becauſe the chance is that no perſon in the preſent century has 
ever waded through half his book. The Doctor ſays, That Knolles 
has undertaken to relate wars and revolutions of which no one deſires 
to be informed; but he muſt have little intelligent curioſity who does 
. not 


- 
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not wiſh to contemplate the police of a people ſo ſingular; and the 
progreſs of an empire ſo powerful. The 'Purkiſh. hiſtory poſſeſſes 
peculiar importance and magnificence, from the ſtrongly marked 
characters of the conquerors, and from the terrible revolutions which 
have attended their arms. All Europe at this day continues, to feel 
the. conſequences of theſe great events; and will any man in his ſen- 
ſes pretend that ſuch a ſubject deſerves not the notice of a philoſo- 
pher ? It is ridiculous to alledge the remoteneſs and barbarity of the. 
Ottomans, as a cauſe of the neglect of their hiſtory. In the age of 
Knolles, the reſt of Europe were hardly leſs ignorant and barbarous 
than the Turks, and in many reſpects were far behind them. To 
talk of their remoteneſs, is, if poſſible, yet more abſurd. That peo- 


ple can ſcarcely be termed remote, who were ſo lately beſieging the _ 


capital of the German empire, who poſſeſs ſo great a part of the 
fineſt regions in Europe, and who have ſo long carried on an exten- 
five commerce with the reſt of the world, and, during many years, 
in particular, with. England. | 1 | 
It was not then the bad choice of a ſubject, which ſunk the Doctor's 
favourite into oblivion; for had Knolles poſſeſſed that capacity of in- 
ſtructing, and that art of intereſting his readers, ſo conſpicuous in 
the pages of Robertſon and of Stuart; or had his eloquence been 
in any degree equal to the dignity of hiſtory, his work would have 
been peruſed with uncommon pleaſure. But other cauſes may be 
found for the univerſal neglect of Knolles. Mr Hume, in his cata- 
logue of the eminent writers of that age, has not condeſcended even 
to name this writer. Indeed the clumſineſs of his ſtile would make 
him ridiculous to the meaneſt peaſant. His ponderous ſolio con- 
tains near fourteen hundred pages, and is dedicated to © the High 
« and Mighty Prince James, his Gracious and Dread Sovereign.” 
His Majeſty was, it ſeems, a maker of verſes, for we hear of “ your 
learned muſe,” and © your Lepanto or heroical ſong.” In the ſame 
page he celebrates that amiable perſonage who butchered his Majeſty's 
mother, as © the rare Phenix of her ſex, who now reſteth in glorie.”- 
And this delicate panegyrick is almoſt as long as Cæſar's account of 
a campaign.—Who would have ſuſpected that the Rambler was to 
laviſh his long tailed epithets on ſuch a maſs of deformity? But his 
panegyricks are often as ill timed as his cenſures. The rudeneſs of 


that age cannot apologize for the total want of elegance in Knolles, 


though, were it to vindicate him, it cannot vindicate the. Doctor r. 
But Lexiphanes ought likewiſe to have known, that this age produced 
a hiſtorian who, in grace, dignity, and conciſeneſs, is no leſs ſu- 
perior to Knolles than M*Pherlon is ſuperior to Burnet; 1 

x | . 


Compare the ſtile of the Turkiſh hiſtory with that of North's Plutarch, 
and you will find that the former is by far the worſt of the two. 


Je 1 0 / | ; 1 
W bo, in fluency and ſweetneſs of ftile; in perſpicuity of ideas, and 
happineſs in arranging them, is not far excelled by the pureſt living 
author. There are a few, and but a few obſolete words to be met 
with in this writer, and we do not with to alter them, as they give 
his work a venerable air of antiquity. I allude to David Hume's 
lives of the houſe of Douglas, a houſe, in which, by a ſingula- 
« rity unparalleled in hiſtory, ten heroes ſucceeded each other.” 
Buchanan preceded both theſe authors, and whatever were his faults, 
he diſgraced not his book by a fulſome dedication to his pupil. 

What can Dr Johnſon mean, when he ſays that © the Critick is 


« the only man whoſe triumph is without another's pain, and whoſe | 


c greatneſs does not riſe upon another's ruin 7.“ No poſition was 
ever more evidently falſe. | „ 3 
In an eſſay on the loſs of ancient writings, the Doctor ſays, That 
4 had they been preſerved, almoſt every ſubject would have been 
« preoccupied},” Are the labours of Hume and Smollet anticipated 
by Livy and Lucian? Has Horace deprived Pope of a ſubject for the 
exertion of his genius? Has the preſervation of the Iliad blaſted the 
Jaurels of Milton; or, has he not every where ſtudied and imitated his 
great maſter? Is it likely, is it poſſible, that a painter ſhould have his 
hand ſpoiled, by ſurveying the monuments of Italian art? Vet 
this is exactly what Dr Johnſon means to ſay. Cibber and Foote 
could have borrowed little from the comedies of Menander; but their 
works would certainly have been the better for that little. Had an 
Athenian philoſopher anticipated Locke's effay, its author would have 
exerted his abilities on a ſubject more uſeful to mankind than meta- 
Phyſcks. The paper concludes with a ſtrain of impertinence too fre- 

quent in our author, We are reminded of one evident and im- 
. menſe advantage, that ariſes from the deſtruction of ſo great a portion 
of Plutarch and Polybius. “ It is apparent, that if the old writers 
40 70 all remained, the Idler could not have written a diſquiſition on 
« the loſs.” | th 


5 ß - np 
"8 OPE*”s private correſpondence, thus promulgated, filled 
6 1 the nation with. praiſes of his candour, tenderneſs, and 


% benevolence; the purity of his purpoſes, and the fidelity of 
« his friendſhip.” This was, it is ſaid, the reception the letters 
met with when printed by Curll; but when Pope himſelf had 
vindicated his property, by a genuine edition, “ they awakened 
« no popular kindneſs, or reſentment. The book never be- 
% came much the ſubject of converſation. Thoſe who read it, did 
% not talk of it: not much therefore was added by it to fame or en- 


f Idler, No 6a || Ibid. No. 66. 
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% vy: nor do I remember that it produced either praiſe or cenſure.” 


| Yet, in the preceding page, we are told, that theſe letters filled the 
nation with the” praifes of Pope! Theſe accounts cannot both be 


true. Which of them are we to believe? and what credit is due to 


an author who contradicts himſelf, at leaſt a thouſand times? When 
ſpeaking of one of his ſuperiors, | Dr Johnſon remarks, ** That he al- 
« ways underſtands himſelf, and his reader always underſtands him.“ 
We cannot return this compliment to the BaMBLER. | 

Pope incited a proſecution againſt Curlly in the Houſe of Lords, for 
having, in a clandeſtine manner, publiſhed his letters. The narrative 
proceeds thus: Curll's account was, that one evening a man in a 
„ clergyman's gown, but with a lawyer's band, brought and offered 
« to ſale a number of printed volumes, which he found to be Pope's 
„ epiſtolary correſpondence ; that he aſked no name, and was told 
&© none, but gave the price demanded, and thought himſelf authoriſ- 
“ed to uſe his purchaſe to bis own advantage. — | |, ; 

„„ That Curll gave a true account of the tranſaction, it is reaſon» 
able to believe, becauſe no falſhood was ever detected; and when 
« ſome years afterwards I mentioned it to Lintot, the ſon of Bernard, 
* he declared his opinion to be, that Pope knew better than any bo- 
dy elſe how Curll obtained the copies, becauſe another parcel was 
tat the ſame time ſent to himſelf, for which no price had ever been 
« demanded, as he made known his reſolution not to pay a porter, 
« and conſequently not to deal with a nameleſs agent. D 
„ Such care had been taken to make them publick, that they were 
« ſentat once to two bookſellers, to Curll, who was likely to ſeize 
«© them as a prey, and to Lintot, who might be expected to give Pope 
* information of the ſeeming injury. Liatot, I believe, did nothing, 
% and Curil did what was expected. That to make them publick 
« was the only purpoſe may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, becauſe the num - 
4 bers offered to ſale by the private meſſengers ſhewed that hope of 
« gain could not have Tra the motive of the impreſſion. 

* It ſeems that Pope, being deſirous of printing his letters, and 
&© not knowing how to do, without imputation of vanity, what has in 
te this country been done very rarely, contrived an appearance of 
« compulſion; that when he could complain that his letters were 
« ſurreptitiouſly publiſhed, he might decently and defenſively publiſh 

them himſelf.” _ p | 
No rational temptation could impel Mr Pope to ſo fooliſh a pro- 
jet. The ſtory hangs very ill together. It is abſurd to believe Curll, 
« becauſe no falſhood was ever detected.“ His name was dedicated 
to infamy, The ſecond evidence is the Doctor himſelf ; but we have 
already feen him convicted of a thouſand moſt ſcandalous untruths. 
If “ Lintot, the fon of Bernard,” ever told him the tale which he re- 
peats, let it be remembered, that Pope and Bernard were on the worſt 
terms. The laſt evidence is“ James Worſdalc, a painter, but whoſe 

. ED & veracity 
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et veracity was very doubtful.” He © declared, that he was the 
* meſſenger who carried, by Pope's direction, the books to Curll.” 
On this ſtrange authority, the Doctor attempts to ſtab the reputation 
of his deceaſed friend; and ſuch are the precious morſels of private 
hiſtory, which this candid author deals out with ſo much oſtentation. 
He obſerves in another place, that “ if accuſation, without proof, be 
credited, who ſhall be innocent?“ The whole accuſation againſt 
Pope reſts on the veracity of Meſſrs Curll, Worſdale, and Johnſon, 
(three names how happily joined 1) It is therefore ſupported by no 
evidence. It is contradicted by the ſtrongeſt preſumptive evidence, 
vi. the perſonal character of Pope, Nemo repente fit turpiſſimus ; be- 
ſides the circumſtances of the ſtory are in themſelves to the laſt de- 
gree incredible and abſurd, © „ - 
« Pope has formed his theory (of the ruling paſſion) with ſo little 
& fkill, that, in the examples by which he illuſtrates and confirms it, 
„ he has confounded paſhons, appetites, and habits. Perhaps it is ſo, 
but Dr Jobnſon has not offered to prove this. Indeed the taſk was far 
beyond his reach. His excellence lies in declamation : He is far 
from being one of the ſoundeſt reaſoners in the world. 8 
Of Pope's imitations of Horace we learn, for the firſt time, “ that 
1 ſuch imitations cannot give pleaſure to common readers.” Such 
a a criticiſm requires no anſwer. Its author is “a man whoſe learn- 
ing is not very great, and whoſe mind is not very powerful.” 
The religion in which he (Pope) lived and died, was that of the 
Church of Rome, to which, in his correſpondence with Racine, 
<« he profefies himſelf a ſincere adherent. It does not appear that his 
« principles were ever corrupted, or that he ever loſt his belief of 
« revelation.” And the Doctor has been at more than common 
pains to prove, that though the Eſſay on Man has an zrreligious 
tendency, yet Pope received its leading principles from Bolingbroke, 
without underflanding them r 


— S 


But, in the firft place, it is not clear that the Eſſay on Man is irre- 


ligious. Dr Johnſon has the whole merit of that diſcovery, and the 
grateful reader muſt admire his penetration. In the /econd place, if 
« the conſtituent and fundamental principle of Pope's intellectual 
«© charaCter was good ſenſe 3.“ the Doctor is rather inconſiſtent, when 
he ſays, that Mr Pope tranſmitted poſitions, © which he feems not 
„ to have underſtood.” It is equally inconſiſtent with Pope's rx 

FS 5 | ; ſenſe 


+ Dr Johnſon, has exerted the utmoſt force of his abilities, to prove that St 
John concealed his atrocious opinions from Pope ; yet in a memoir of Boling- 
broke, written by Goldſmith, we are told, that his Lordſhip had always propac 
© gated his ſentiments on Moſes in publick converſation. How then could Pope 
be ignorant of what was known to every body elſe? A letter from Dr Arbuth- 
not to Dr Swift, has come down to us, wherein he ſays, that he had been diſput- 
ing with Lord B. on the ſubject of religion, and that be was determined to give 
theſe ignorant fellows battle upon all occaſions, All this evinces Dr Johnſon's 
profound ignorance of his ſubject, | | a Ct: 
1 Lite of Pope. ; 4 n 8 
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ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that he was © a ſincere adherent” to the Church 
of Rome. But the fact is, that Pope did not believe a ſingle word 
of Revelation. Cheſterfiold affures us, that“ he was perfeckiy inti - 
« mate with Pope, and often ſtaid a week or ten days together with 
him at Twickenham: That Pope, as he often confeſſed to him, was 
« a deiſt, believing in a future ſtate : That he came in upon him one 
“ morning, when Pope had a large old bible lying before him: That 
„ as he knew his opinion of that book, he aſked him, if he was going 
« to write an anſwer to it: That Pope told him, that he had recei- 
«© ved it that morning as a preſent from the Biſhop of Rocheſter, who 
« was then in the Tower, and who had recommended it to his atten- 
« tive peruſal F.” ye ES 
This account is much more feaſible, than that the companion and 
the friend of Swift could ſwallow the abſurdities of popery, which, in 
every point of view, bid ſuch a defiance to common ſenſe. Mr Pope 
had neither ſtrength nor courage to repel the ſtorms of ignorant ſu-. 
rſtition, and impertinent piety. On a ſubje& where he could not : 
hook to gain his audience, he, with great wiſdom, held his tongue. 
« Atterbury had honeſtly recommended to' him (Pope) the ſtudy 
« of the popiſh controverſy, in hope of his converſion.” How little At- 
terbury would intereſt himſelf in the converſion of Pope, we may learn 
from Lord Cheſterfield. In the paſſage laſt quoted, his Lordſhip in- 
forms us that the divine and the poet had the ſame opinions of religion, 
a fact indeed, very curious! and his authority may be preferred to that 
of Dr Johnſon, becauſe, though his memory has been attacked by an \ 
army of invidious, and perhaps deſpicable enemies, yet, he has never, 4 
like our great literary delinquent, been convicted of pocketing the lie. 
Dr Johnſon has remarked that Cheſterfield's letters inculcate “ the | 
« morals of aw e, and the manners of a dancing-maſter.” 'They - 
contain a profuſion of fine writing, and are admired by moſt of thoſe 
who pretend to deſpiſe them. A few lines have been the ſource of 
infinite reproach; for he who could give no better evidence of his 
chaſtity, could rail at Cheſterfield.” The moſt offenſive pafſages will 
not fill an ordinary page. They were not, like Dr Johnſon's volumes 
of malevolence and ſlander, compoſed for the peruſal of the publick. 
And without apologizing for a crime, which is countenanced in many 
countries, and practiſed in all, we may ſafely affirm, that in France 
marriage is often but a very ſlender connection. Conſult St Prevx, 
and Dr Alexander's book as to this point. The noble author cannot 
wk | | be 


- F This quotatian is not like the reſt literal; for when this ſheet went to the 
preſs, I had miſlaid Cheſterfield's characters. This however is a circumſtance 
of no moment; for it is hoped the reader will find that the ſtery is repeated 
with ſufficient exactneſs. The, authenticity of the book referred to has never 
been diſputed, and its elegance and ſpirit are the pureſt evidences of irs origin. 
Dr Johnſon, from the vileſt of all motives, would wiſh to ſlight the writings of 
his Lordſhip, The publick comprehend his feelings, 
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Be vindicated; but what muſt be the feelings of that woman, who ſa 


crificed the reputation of a father and of a huſband, merely for the plea- 
ſure of propagating vice! | ; | 


* 


His Lordſhip's taſte in literature has been denied by many, who, 
at the ſame time, produce but very poor ſpecimens of their own. It 


has been alledged that he preferred Ovid to Virgil, and the proof is, 
that he ſometimes quoted the former, and more than once mentioned 


tze fundamental deficiencies: in the fable of the latter. He deteſted 


the ferocity of Homer's heroes, and for that reaſon, it is ſaid, he could 
not feel the beauties of true pathos and ſublimity. With a boldneſs, 
which. pedants cannot, and which profeſſed authors, for the moſt part, 
dare not imitate, he, like Lyttleton, pointed out ſome of the abſurdi- 
ties of Paradiſe Loſt, and this is a crime which cannot be forgiven, 


even by Dr Johnſon and his defenders. He admired Voltaire, the 


moſt various and popular writer of the preſent age, and conſequently 
he cannot have had the ſoul of an Engliſhman. He valued politeneſs ; 
hated pedants, and hard words; laughed at the divine right of 


popes and kings; (Vide Letter 244.) and had ſhown ſome particular 


civilities to our illuſtrious penſioner, We need not then wonder, that 


Dr Johnſon was ſo ready to ſound the trumpet of defamation. This 


has been his favourite amuſement for half a century; and be no doubt 


conſidered that a living dog is better than a dead lion. His Lord- 


| ſhip's hiſtorical portraits are not faultleſs; for they were written by a2 


a man, but they are worthy of the pen of Salluſt. His eflays in the 


Won. D, Ge. would have added luſtre to the name of Fielding. His 
ſtile is elegance itſelf. His admonitions deſerve to be ſtudied by all. 


In ſpite of his fondneſs for the French philoſophers, the cloven foot 


of infidelity can no where be traced in his writings ; and divines at 


leaſt ought to ſhew their gratitude for his reſpect to decency. He 


harangues with the moſt pious and devout fervour againſt the faſhion- 


able vices, ſuch as ſwearing, lying, drinking, gaming, and wenching. 
He affures his ſon that he will not pay for w 


s, and their never- 


failing conſequences, ſurgeons; and that, in ſpite of all his art, the 


world will find out his real character, and that a liar and a knave are 
inevitably detected, deteſted, and deſpiſed. Theſe precepts recur in 


- almoſt every page; and yet ſome people tell us, that the Letters are 


a very dangerous book, and they cite the candid and polite ſentence of 
Dr Johnſon, that veteran advocate of veracity and virtue +. ' 
LS | 2,2. ad 


+ I hope the reader will, forgive this digreſſion. His Lordſhip, when. alive, 
was courted by the whole herd of boek-builders. When dead, we hardly ſee a 
ſingle pen drawn to defend his memory, Nobody underſtood better than he did; 
how very little authors are ſaperior to the reſt of mankind. In one of theſe. 
letters, (No. 230.) he ſays, I muſt do the French people of learning juſtice. 
„They are not bears, as moſt of ours are. They are gentlemen” In another place, 


No. 259.) He obſerves that Monfieur de Maupertuis is what one rarely meets 


—— 


« with, deep in philoſopby and mathematicks, and yet honnete 1 aimable 


„ 
JI u0v return to our ſubject, Mr Pope's verſes on an unfortunate young 
lady have been long admired. It was hazardous for Dr Johnſon to 
damn them abruptly, becauſe ſome, even of his admirers, might have 
| been preſumptuous enough, to think for themſelves, and, of conſe- 
quence, to diſſent from their dictator. As he durſt not abſolutely 
condemu the poctry, he throws the moſt invidious and venemous 
reflections on the character of the lady. Accept a ſample of his ob- 
ſervations. . ** Poetry has not been often worſe employed than in 
« dignifying the amorous FURY of a raving girl. It does not appear 
&« that}ſhe had any claim to praiſe, nor F much to compaſſion.” She 
was driven from her country by the ſeverity of her pretended friends . 
She was ſhut up in cloſe confinement. She was reduced by deſpaic 
to ſuicide. She was denied a decent burial. And the man who can 
read her ſtory without much compaſſion, ** may, if he pleaſes, comfort 
« -himſelf on being completely armed againſt ſympathetick ſorrow.” 
On this ſubject, it appears that Dr 1 5 was as deſtitute of id 
formation, as void of humanity. He ſays that he“ can tell no more 
« than he has learned from Ruff head. who gives no authority for his 
narrative. We baye fince been informed from a publication moſt im- 


properly termed the Gentleman's Magazine, that Ruff head had only 4 


borrowed the tale from Ayre's life of Pope. De Johnſon ſeems not 
to have heard of Ayre's book. Ayre gives no evidence for the truth 
of the ſtory ; and thus the fabrick of ſlander which the Doctor had 
erected on what he ſays, Hiſtory relates,” when traced to its origi- 
nal, vaniſhes into ſmoke. His want of attention often leads him to 
negleCt the moſt obvious and important truths. His want of good na- 
ture leads him to credit the moſt deſpicable hearſays. _ . . 

When we ſee, with how little juſtice or decency, Dr Johnſon has 
handled ſome of the moſt reſpectable names, it is a little curious to 
meet with the following remark, ** ReſpeCt is due to high place, ten- 
, derneſs to living reputation, and veneration to genius and learn= 
ce ing|.” And why not tenderneſs. to the reputation of the dead! 
Why, for the beſt reaſon” in the world! He has told us ſomewhere 
_ elſe, that“ the dead cannot pay for praiſe.” If reſpe&t be due to 

high place, no man ever ſhewed leſs for it than the penſioner. His 
ſoul is turbulence itſelf. If Warburton had been a curate only, or, 
like the founder of Philadelphia, had he periſhed in a jail, we. may 
from his own words infer, that Dr Johnſon would have inſulted his 
labours with every poſlible epithet of irreverence 3 
5 ee eee e e How 
„% homme.” However his Lordſhip, in Letter 96. adopts theſe words, For my own. 
% part, I uſed to think myſelf in company as much above me, when I was with 
* «© Mr Addifon and Mr Pope, as if I had been with all the princes of Europe,” 

+ Or, was the. proper conjunction in this paſſage. | 


} Query, In the ordinary courſe of human affairs, whether do we ſuffer moſt 
from the oppoſition of open enemies, or from the injudicious kindneſs, the in. 
vidious cenſures, and the ſelfiſh perſidy of our beſt friends? Dr J. very juſtly ob- 


- 


ſerves, that even the neareſt of them will be pleaſed with an opportunity of 


laughing at our expence. 
Preſace to Shakeſpeare, 
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be vindicated; but what muſt be the feelings of that woman, who ſa · 
crificed the reputation of a father and of a huſband, merely for the plea - 
ſure of propagating vice! 4 h Se | 
His Lordſhip's raſte in literature has been denied by many, who, 
at the ſame time, produce but very poor ſpecimens of their own. It 
has been alledged that he preferred Ovid to Virgil, and the proof is, 
that he ſometimes quoted the former, and more than once mentioned 
the fundamental deficiencies: in the fable of the latter. He deteſted 
the ferocity of Homer's heroes, and for that reaſon, it is ſaid, he could 
not feel the beauties of true pathos and ſublimity. With a boldneſs, 
which- pedants cannot, and which profeſſed authors, for the moſt part, 
dare not imitate, he, like Lyttleton, pointed out ſome of the abſurdi- 
ties of Paradiſe Loſt, and this is a crime which cannot be forgiven, _ 
even by Dr Johnſon and his defenders. He admired Voltaire, the 
- moſt various and popular writer of the preſent age, and conſequently 
he cannot have had the ſoul of an Engliſhman. He valued politeneſs ; 
hated pedants, and hard words; laughed at the divine right of 
| popes and kings; (Vide Letter 244.) and had ſhown ſome particular 
civilities to our illuſtrious penſioner,” We need not then wonder, that 
Dr Johnſon was ſo ready to ſound the trumpet of defamation. This 
has been his favourite amuſement for half a century; and he no doubt 
conſidered that a living dog is better than a dead lion. His Lord- 
| ſhip's hiſtorical portraits are not faultleſs; for they were written by a 
a man, but they are worthy of the pen of Salluſt. His eſſays in the 
Won p, Ge. would have added luſtre to the name of Fielding. His 
ſtile is elegance itſelf, His admonitions deſerve to be ſtudied by all, 
In ſpite of his fondneſs for the French philoſophers, the cloven foot: 
of infidelity can no where be traced in his writings ; and divines at 
leaſt ought to ſhew their gratitude for his reſpect to decency. He 
harangues with the moſt pious and devout fervour againſt the faſhion- 
able vices, ſuch as ſwearing, lying, drinking, gaming, and wenching. 
He affures his ſon that he will not pay for w-—s, and their never 
failing conſequences, ſurgeons ; and that, in ſpite of all his art, the 
world will find out his real character, and that a liar and a knave are 
inevitably detected, deteſted, and deſpiſed. Theſe precepts recur in 
- almoſt every page; and yet ſome people tell us, that the Letters are 
a very dangerous book, and they cite the candid and polite ſentence of 
Dr Johnſon, that veteran advocate of veracity and virtue 7. : 
| | | To 
+ I hope the reader will, forgive this digreſſion. His Lordſhip, when alive, 
was courted by the whole herd of boek-builders. When dead, we hardly ſee a 
ſingle pen drawn to defend his memory, Nobody underſtood better than he did; 


| how yery little authors are ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, In one of theſe, 


letters, (No. 230.) he ſays, „I muſt do the French people of learning juſtice. 
„They are not bears, as moſt of owrs are. They are gentlemen.” In another place, 
. (No. 259.) He obſerves that Monſieur de Maupertuis is what one rarely meets 
« with, deep in philoſophy and mathematicks, and yet bonnete ef aimable 
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Io return to our ſubject, Mr Pope's verſes on an unfortunate young 
lady have been long admired. It was hazardous for Dr Johnſon to 
damn them abruptly, becauſe ſome, even of his admirers, might have 
been preſumptuous enough. to think for themſelves, and, of conſe- 
quence, to difleat ſrom their. dictator. As he durſt not abſolutely 
- condemn the poetry, he throws the moſt invidious and venemous 
reflections on the character of the lady. Accept a ſample of his ob - 
ſetvations. Poetry has not been often worſe employed than in 
« dignifying the amorous FURY of a raving girl. It does not appear 
&« thatiſhe had any claim to praiſe, nor + much to compaſſion.” She 
was driven from her country by the ſeverity of her pretended friends . 
She was ſhut up in cloſe confinement. She was reduced by deſpaic 
to ſuicide. She was denied a decent burial. And the man who can 
read her ſtory without much compaſſion, ** may, if he pleaſes, comfort 
« -himſelf on being completely armed againſt ſympathetick ſorrow.” 
On this ſubject, it appears that Dr 9 5 was as deſtitute of id 
formation, as void of humanity.. He ſays that be“ can tell no more 
e than he has learned from Ruff head.“ who gives no authority for his 
narrative. We bave ſince been informed from a publication moſt im- 
properly termed the Gentleman s Magazine, that Ruff head had only 
borrowed the tale from Ayre's life of Pope. De Johnſon ſeems not 
to haye heard of Ayre's book. Ayre gives no evidence for the truth 
of the ſtory ; and thus the fabrick of flander which the Doctor had 
erected on what he ſays, © Hiſtory relates,” when traced to its origi- 
nal, vaniſhes into ſmoke. His want of attention often leads him to 
negleCt the moſt obvious and important truths. His want of good na- 
ture leads him to credit the moſt deſpicable hearſays. 
When we ſee, with how little juſtice or decency, Dr Johnſon has 
handled ſome of the moſt reſpectable names, it is a little curious to 
meet with the following remark, ** ReſpeCt is due to high place, ten- 
, derneſs to living reputation, and veneration to genius and learn- 
6% ing|.” And why not tenderneſs. to the reputation of the dead! 
Why, for the beſt reaſon” in the world! He has told us ſomewhere 
elſe, that the dead cannot pay for praiſe.” If reſpe&t be due to 
high place, no man ever ſhewed leſs for it than the penſioner, His 


ſoul is turbulence itſelf. If Warburton had been a curate only, or, 


like the founder of Philadelphia, had he periſhed in a jail, we. may 
from his own words infer, that Dr Johnſon would have inſulted his 
labours with every poſſible epithet of irreverence 5 
} | 1 G ER How 
*« homme,” However his Lordſhip, in Letter 96. adopts theſe words, For my own. 
„% part, I uſed to think myſelf in company as much above me, when I was with 
* *© Mr Addifon and Mr Pope, as if I had been with all the princes of Europe,” 
+ Or, was the. proper conjunction in this paſſage. h 
} Query, In the ordinary courſe of human afairs, whether do weſuffer moſt 
from the oppoſition of open enemies, or from the injudicious kindneſs, the in- 
vidious cenſures, and the ſelfiſh perſidy of our beſt friends? Dr J. very juſtly ob- 


ſerves, that even the neareſt of them will be pleaſed with an opportunity of 
laughing at our expence. | 
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Ho much reſpect Dr Johnſon pays to high place, the reader will 

judge from the following well known anecdote. When at the houſe 

| of a gentleman in Scotland, to whom he owed many obligations, he 
> was remarking with great freedom, that“ G---e the Firſt was a fool, 

| « G---e the Second was a fool,” and “ pray,” replied his entertainer, 
4 „% what may be your opinion of G---e the Third, who gave you the 
bt penſion?“ The ſame gentleman having, at his own table, told a 
ſtory, aſked the Doctor's opinion of it;—** Mr opinion is, that ten 
% minutes are too long a time to fit hearing any man talk nonſenſe.” 
The gentleman had a ſon preſent, who is a particular admirer of Dr 
Johnſon; “ Jemmy,” ſays the father, when the company had broke 


up, „where, in the name of wonder, did you find this great Ruſſian FT 
« Bear. He is the filthieſt, and, at the ſame time, the worſt bred 
0 animal I ever ſaw.“ In the firſt edition of Deformities, it was | 
S '* hinted, that when Lexiphanes was in Scotland, the groſſneſs of bis | 
 _ _ converſation ſhocked every body who came near him. The Critical 
Reviewers imagined, that the publication would not be well received 
| in England. They were forward, as they often are, to pay theic 
* court to the prejudices of the public, but they could find only one 
; paragraph which was unſupported by irrefiſtible evidence, and that 
| was reſpeCting the Doctor's demeanour when in Scotland. As this 
1 aſſertion could not be proved by a quotation from the Doctor's works, 
they attacked the author in the ſevereſt terms, and their invectives 
| were, it is ſaid, tranſcribed into that candid and reſpectable perform- 
** ance the Town and Country Magazine, where you may find, every 
| month, under the title of Tete a Tetes, a fucceſſion of inſipid, im- 
4 pudent and malicious lies. As theſe Reviewers had celebrated our 
2 author's great candour, the reader is directed, in the fecond edition 
of Deformities, where to find acpaſſage in which the Doctor declares, 
without ceremony, that the Critical and Monthly Reviewers are a 
ſet of hungry, mercenary, ſervile SavaGes! If it ſhall ſtill be 
inſiſted, that I aver what I have not proved, I anſwer, that for 
4 many averments regular proof is never required. Common report 
iz ſufficient. An hundred pitiful anecdotes, in Dr Johnſon's account 
of Engliſh poets, are ſupported by no better teſtimony than his own; 
and he tells us, that he remembers to have heard them from /ome- 
body who died fifty years ago; but theſe /omebodies have never, as far 
as the world know, told them to any body elſc. Upon /uch-authos 
rities he deals away the reputations of Pope, Swift and Addiſon. And, 
in the Critical Review, it is moſt falſely and impudently ſaid, that 
their lives have been written by our author with peculiar happineſs. 
When the RamBLER was at Edinburgh, he was aſked what he 
ſaw, which. pleaſed him moſt? * I ſee. nothing worth looking at 
| « (ſays he) but—the road to England.” He went to viſit a gentle- 
man, who happened to ſay © that he had a complaint in his or; a 
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% Good heaven!“ ſays our author, « what do I hear, a profeſſor of 


© RHETORICK who'tells me, that he has a complaint in his eyes. 


5 1 ſuppoſe, 'S1R, you meant to ſay, that you have a diſeaſe in your 


eyes, of which you complain!“ 


Speaking of the loſs of antient authors, he ſays, that &« perhaps if | 


we could now retrieve them, we /ball (for /bould) find them only 
« the Granvilles, Montagues, Stepneys, and Sheffields of their times, 


« and wonder by what infatuation or caprice they could be raiſed to 


© notice. +.” The next age will moſt certainly wonder, what it was that 


. raiſed his Engliſh Dictionary into notice. But“ ſome are born great, 
<« {ome atchieve greatneſs, and ſeme have greatneſs THRUST upon. | 


te them.” The paſſage now quoted is too deſpicable to deſerve any 


anſwer. Its author is truly an original character He diſlikes, or 


rather deteſts the Engliſh nobility, the Engliſh diſſenters, and the 


Scottiſh nation. He has written at leaſt an hundred pages, perhaps 


thrice that number, full of. invective and calumny againſt the cha- 
racters and productions of Engliſh poets. He has long fince pub- 
lickly propoſed to EX TERMINATE the rebels of North America 1. 
At the time of the famous Middleſex eleCtion, every body remembers 
how he inſulted thoſe electors, who voted for Mr Wilkes, and the 
ſixty thouſand Engliſh freeholders who took their parth. Mr Wilkes, 
indeed, eſcapes his pen, ** for, (ſays the Doctor) lampoon itſelf 


« would diſdain to ſpeak ill of him, of whom no man ſpeaks well.” 


This is not very temperate language; ſo that to ſay that this book is 
only the production of an “ angry Scot,” is a very inſignificant 
obſervation, .He has railed a thouſand times more at the Engliſh 
than ever he did at their neighbours in the north. When, in 1770, 
the whole nation had united almoſt as one man, againſt what was 


then called the ScoTcn influence, the Doctor was not afraid to 


addreſs his countrymen in theſe words : © To miſrepreſent the actions 


and opinions of their enemies is common to every faction, but the 
« infolence of inveCtive, and the brutality. of reproach which have 
« lately prevailed, are peculiar to YOURS |.” Was not this telling 


them in very plain terms, that no ſuch impudent ſcoundrels had ever 
deformed civil ſociety. | 


and Dr Johnſon aſks * What more could have been done by the 


meaneſt zealot for prerogative I.“ The Doctor himfelf has 
« done more” by praiſing Laud, who, did infinitely greater miſchief - 


than Jeffries. In a poem to be quoted immediately, the Doctor puts 


this pathetic queſtion, 5 #hat murdered Wentworth.” He was the 


victim 


+ Rambler, No. 106. ; Taxation no Tyranny. - | 8 
$ Vide Falſe Alarm. bid, In his text it is this,—l have altered the 
pronoun, but neither the meaning nor even the force of the ſentence. a 
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rhymer of the laſt century verſified the virtues of Judge Jeffries, 
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victim of national juſtice; a ſhameleſs deſerter from the cauſe of his 
conſtituents; the ſecret adviſer, and the avowed inflrument of deſpo- 
tick power . He poſſeſſed great vigour and capacity; it was therefore 
prudent to lop him off as ſoon as poſſible. . 
In Dr Johnſon's life of Waller we learn, that Mr Hambden was 
© the Zealot of rebellion.” The great men who fought and died for 
the liberties of England, are every where ſtigmatized as criminals and 
traitors 4. £65; ey Bee n 423 ber 7 ILY 
Nor deem when Learning her /aft prize beſtows, 
„The glittering eminence exempt from woes; 
See, when the vulgar *ſcape, deſpis'd or aw'd, 
% RESBELLIOx's vengeful talons ſeize on Laud 
« From meaner minds, tho* ſmaller fines content 
The plunder'd palace or ſequeſter'd rent, | 
 « Mark'd out by dangerous parts he meets the ſhock, 
« And fatal Learning leads him to the block: 
„ Around his tomb let art and genius weep, 
© © But hear his death, ye blockheads, hear and Jeep 5.“ 


_ Mr Hume allows, that Laud was to the laſt degree ſuperſtitious, 
proud, inſolent, tyrannical, and revengeful ; that his animoſity was 
equally implacable againſt the Biſhop of Lincoln, and the King's 
Jeſter; that he poſſeſſed but a very moderate ſhare of LEARNING, 
abilities, or virtue; that “ this was the man who acquired ſo great 
e an aſcendant over Charles, and who LED him, by the facility of 
„ his temper, into a conduct which proved ſo fatal to himſelf, and to 
« his kingdoms ||.” F that be true, which no body doubts, England 
may attribute the ruin of the late royal family, her continental wars, 
and her national debt, to the ambition of this ſpiritual uſurper. His 
publick meaſures were unfortunate. His private character was truly 
diabolical. Mr Hume fills ſeveral pages with proofs of his impious 
a , his ridiculous ſuperſtition, his ſavage cruelty. Yet even this 
orrid picture was finiſhed by the hand of a friend. What then 
muſt it be, when exhibited by the Biſhop's enemies? And what muſt 
we think of that “ Scribbler for a party,” who condeſcended to cele- 
brate ſo wretched a character? PzRHaPs the Idler might have been 
as honourably employed in acting as a Commiſſioner of Excife. . 
It was a noted ſaying of Laud's, That He hoped to ſee the day when 
ne er a Jack Gentleman in England ſhould dare to ſland with his hat 
en in a. parſon's. preſence, though it is very pofſible” that the faid 
parſon had once been fed by the crumbs from his table. (Vid. Inde- 
. pendent Whig:) The prelate was reputed ſo firm a friend to the Ro- 
8 | Wt g's man, 


+ Vide Hume, vol. 6. page 418, note 2.— And ſeveral other paſſages in 
the fame book. | 5 | + Tis ; ; g 
Vide Lives of Cowley, Waller and Milton. 
Vanity of Human Wiſhes, a poem. | 
| Hiſtory of England, 8vo. edition, 1778, vol. 6. page 285: 
* Ibid Ceremonies at the Conſecration of St Cathazine's Church. 
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man Catholicks; that the pope offered to make bim a cardinal. But 
his projects were not at that time ripe for him to accept this honour. 
His intended fabrick of eccleſiaſtical grandeur muſt have been erected 
on the ruins of learning, liberty, and common ſenſe. - Yet even, in 
this age, we have been inſulted with lamentations for his downfall; 


and the moſt inſidious artifices have been exerted to darken the glory 
of his antagoniſts. . Comparing it with the precediug, the manners 
of his age were very mild. His king had honour and humanity; 


yet he overlooked this example of moderation, and drove many thou» 


ſands of poor diſſenters into the defarts of North America. This was 
horrid, His barbarity went a great deal farther. He had made them 


beggars. He reſolved to make them flaves. The deſire of freedom 


impelled them to paſs the Atlantick. He would not permit them to 


fly. He refuſed a licence to Cromwell, and to ſome leaders of that 


party; and they remained in the houſe of bondage. But the ſouls of 


theſe illuſtrious Engliſhmen were a match for their misfortunes; They 


rejected with diſdain the flaviſh maxims of ſuperſtitious pedants. Like 


Cæſar, they ſaw their own importance, and they were determined to aſſert 


it. With a ſpirit becoming the dignity of their anceſtors, they drew 
their ſwords, and ruſhed into the field of battle to purchaſe independ- 
ence or death. They braved, and they ſurmounted every form of dan- 


ger. They protected a monument of liberty + more glorious, and (we 


' rruſt) deſtined to be more durable than Rome or Athens had ever ſeen. 


They did not, like Cataline, court the foes of their country. Theydid not, 
like Marius, aſſemble a band of criminals to inſult her aſhes. They did 
not, like his infernal pupil and conqueror, extirpate captive armies in 


cool blood; nor did they, like the virtuous Brutus, pollute their hands 


with the carnage of a generous, an admired, and a magnanimous be- 
nefactor. But they wreſted the rod of iron from the hands of their 
hoary tyrant T. They dragged him from an exaltation which his am- 


dition had abuſed. They held bim forth as a terrible admonit ion to a 


proud, oppreſſive prieſthood. They taught him to ſuffer thoſe miſe- 


ries, which he had ſo often and ſo wantonly inflicted. And, with in- 


finite propriety, they conducted him to the ſcaffold. Yet ſuch exam- 


| ples of well-deſerved vengeance were ſeldom exhibited. + Conſcious 


that their king was only their fellow- citizen, they did not forget that 
bis ſoldiers were ſo likewiſe. Fraud and rapine increaſed of neceſſity; 
for theſe men, like ourſelves, were ſelfith and corrupted. But no Beaton, 


no Jeffries, aroſe to darken the page of their hiſtorian, to trample on 


every form of juſtice, and aggravate the miſeries of diſcord. Perhaps 


no conteſt carried on between domeſtick enemies. ſo inveterate and 


perſevering, was ever ſo ſeldom ſtained with actions of atrocious eruelty. 


Nor have the people of England ſincethat period ſupported any civil war, 


with equal ſpirit, or with equal tenderneſs. A reader who is familiar 
| ; with 
+ The Britiſh Houſe of Commons. . 
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with 1 of nie and politer times will [be furpriſed to 
hear that - theſe fanatichs, as we ſometimes term them, never fired ax 
flags of truce, or inſulted the bodies of the flain. When they had won a 
battle, they did not hang up their priſoners, that they might enjoy their 
eſtates, or torture them that they might enjoy their agonies. The 

companions of Fairfax and Hambden, did not flinch from their ene- 
mies in the field, and fire on them from behind the buſhzs, They 
met their oppreſſor face to face. The combat was ſupported with e- 
qual courage; and, in the moment of victory, Engliſh 'valour was 
more than once forced to yield to the laſt efforts of Enpliſh deſpair. 
But neither fide was bafe enough to riot in the blood of the helpleſs. 


They diſdained to tarniſh the glory of their arms, by a ſeries of barba- - 


rities unheard of in the blackeſt annals of human guilt. \ 
lo this field of renown, the Scots reaped but few laurels. The 
. preſbyterians did not overflow with courage, principle, or pity. In 
compariſon with thoſe of their neighbours, their own injuries were 
bur flight, and the fulleſt ſatisfaction had been afforded; but, like the 
defenders of Englith freedom, they knew not where to "op, and ſel - 
fiſhneſs, rather than ambition, preſſed them on to projects the wildeſt 
and moſt criminal. Deſtitute of equal wiſdom or intrepidity, they 
diſplayed whatever was mean, vulgar, and odious, in the ſectaries of 
England. Their ignorance, or contempt of letters and philoſophy, 
their perpetual proſtitution of Chriſtianity to cover the vileſt pur 
poſes, their idolatrous veneration for a woman, who was evidently 
mad, their proud, implacable, Jewiſh ſpirit, their ignominious flight 
from Dunbar, the murther of Montroſe, and of ſo many brave men, 
who had often chaced them from the field; and above all, the fale of their 
king, accompanied, as it was, with every imaginable aggravation of 
baſeneſs, while it exhibits a ſcene of inexpreſſible infamy, ought to 
humble and extinguiſh the pride of our nation. 

« As the laſt Idler is publiſhed in the ſolemn week which the 
«© chriſtian world have always ſet a-part for the examination of the 
© conſcience, —l hope that my readers are already diſpoſed t, &c. 
By this definition, the Engliſh diſſenters, the Scots, the Dutch, the 
greater part of the Swiſs Cantons, and the moſt populous provinces 
of North America, are excluded from * the chriſtian world.” 
Bigorry is the worſt feature in the Doctor's character. And the 

ſpirit of perſecution deſerves to be hooted with abhorrence” round 
the globe. The profane are obliged to own that religion i is infinitely 
comfortable to mankind, and that genuine. chriſtianity is by far the 
mildeſt and moſt rational of religious ſyſtems, but they ſhudder to 
think, -that a thouſand pitched battles have been fought; that ten 
Wee cities have ſunk in aſhes and blood ; that a million of gib- 
| bets 
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ben have been ereCted; and an n hundred millions of taroats cut, in | 
conſequence of its corruptions 7. 


« The ſolemn week” is ſeldom ſet a-part for the examination of 
| conſcience. Honeſt John Bull | 


Firſt of Devotion makes a ſhort effay; 7. me 
Then haſtens to be drunk the buliaeſs of the day! W 


Our author ſeems not to have enjoyed A fenuity of . Tema air 7. 
vhen he compoſed he's « laſt Idler.“ 
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N compiling 2 ebene by far che moſt difficult 5 important 
15 part of an author's taſk, is that of explaining the meaning of che 
words. This portion of his work Dr Johnſon has, (I think) perform - 
ed with very little ſucceſs. He tells us, that white, the noun ſub- 
ſtantive ſignifies, © the albugineous part of an egg.” Taſte is “ gufta- 
« tion.” Suds, “ a lixivium of ſoap and water,” A mill, „ ah en- 
„ pine or fabrick in which corn is comminuted.” A millcog, « The 
'« denticulations, &c.” Milk, “ An emulfion,” &. 

What would Lord Bacon have faid or thought, had he heard our 
author ſummon him to prove, that a milk-pan was ( a veſſel in which , 
« milk is kept in the dairy.” Mr Locke would not have been very - 
proud to hear himſelf introduced, as affirming that milk: pottage'is 


« food made by boiling milk with “ water and oat-meal.” Bacon 


. would no doubt term Dr Johnſon a creature patched up of hard words, 
and compare ſome of his imitators to © aſſes ſtanding under a tree.” 
Mr Lock has already || afforded us his opinion ia the moſt explicit, 
forcible, and humiliating language. But common ſenſe does not oy 
in need even of ſo great a man's authority. 
Por his abſurdities on this head, our author has compoſed, in his 
preface, an elaborate apology. His prolix and confuſed reveries can- 
not convince, but they fatigue and diſguſt, and the unhappy reader 
is eager to turn over the -page as faſt as poſſible. Suppoſe that 
preacher, i in haranguing his audi ience, ſhould explain ſome of the miſty 
| Paſſages in St Paul, by reading them in the Greek text, would not eve- 
ry perſon conclude Aim only fit for Bedlam ! What better is it in Dc 
| Johnſon to explain the plaineſt words by the moſt obſcure! Burial, by 
ſepulture ; Drier, by deficcative ; Dryneſs, by ſiccity, or aridity 
Fit, by Re, to cheer, to exhilarate; and ſo on. All this is 


ag .. Ws 


+ The reader who is acquainted with Charch mes will ade chis - 
lation to be very moderate. 
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_ the moſt ſtupid pedantick nonſenſe imaginable ; and all that he ſays 


in three folio pages will not convince us, that this is the Way te ex- 
ain words. ͤͥͤ²˙² . cq  W7 Nn - BY 
I ſhall proceed to give a variety of quotations from the Doctor's 
book. They will occupy a conſiderable ſpace, but they will-aſcertain 

Whether his dictionary is, or is not a work of value. I have leſt out 
' Jome parts of the definitions of about three or four of the vocables. 

A Shell, Dr Johnſon ſays, is, The covering of a teflaceous or 
«© cruftaceous animal.” — Shell - fin. Fiſh inveſted with a hard co- 
« vering, either teſtaceous, as oyſters, or cruſtaceous, as lob- 
« ſters.” —Teſtaceous, „ con/efting of ſhells; compoſed of ſhells.” 
Oyſter. A bivalve teſtaceous fiſh.” — Muſcle. 5 A bivalve ſhell fiſh 4.” 
— Cockle. * A ſmall teſtaceous fiſh ”—Lobſter, + A cruſtaceous - 
4 fiſh,” —Grample. © A, Crab-fiſh.”—Crab--* A, cruſtaceous fiſh.” - 

. Craw-ſiſh, * A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh found in brooks.” Cray finn ĩ 
(cee Crau i, The River Lobſter.” - Prawn. „A ſmall cruſta» 
«© ceous fiſh like a ſhrimp, but larger.” — Shrimp: A ſmall caufta- 
« ceous\vermiculated fiſh.” — Tortoiſe, ** An animal covered with a 
cc hard ſhell.”—Perriwinkle. * A ſmall ſhell ih; a kind of fiſh- ſnail.“ 
— — Cockled. © Shelled, or 'turbinated.” —Cochleated. ** Of a ſcrewed, 

« or turbinated form.” —Limpet. A kind of ſhell-fiſh.” Cruſt. 

c Any ſhell, or external coat; an incruſtation; collection of matter 
into a hard body,” — Turbinated. Twiſted, ſpiral.” —Twiſted. 

« Contorted, convolyed.” —-Contorted. © Twified, writhed.” —dpiral. 
Curve, in flected i | Todo 
Of theſe definitions. the greater part convey. no meaning to the 
common reader. Moſt of them would anſwer many other words, as 
well as thoſe to which they are applied; and the reſt are explained by 
each other, which is no explanation at all; for ſurely one may as well 
pretend to explain a thing by itſelf, and ſay that rwiſted is tuiſted, as 
that twiſted is contorted, and contorted, twiſted. A Limpet is an a+, 
nimal covered with a hard ſhell, as well as a Tortoiſe, and a Tortoiſe, 
again is a kind of ſbell-fiſh, as well as a Limpet, though, as it is an am- 
phibious animal, the Doctor did nat venture to call it a fiſn. That 
muſt be a very ſtrange way of defining, where no diſtinction is made 
between creatures ſo widely different as a limpet and a tortoiſe. To 
attempt, in a book of this kind, to define a thing, ſo well known as a 
cockle, diſcovers a very childiſh love of words. But when, with all 
his noiſe, he cannot ſpecify the difference between a cockle and an 
oyſter, or between an oyſter and a muſcle, &c. we can ſcarcely - 
help deſpifing ſuch an awkward oſtentation of learning. A cruſt is 

2 | Os | | an 
+ When muſcles, and ſome other ſhell fiſh are bedded in-the ſand without the 
low water mark, their ſhells open as the tide riſes When it reaches them. 
they receive what water they want; and gradually ſhut again as the ſea retires 


This circumſtance the Doctor might have read in the great page of nature, and 
it would not have diſhonoured his dictionary. Gus | 
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an-incruſtation ; or, a collection of matter into a hard body. But this 
laſt definition anſwers equally well to the rock of Gibraltar, and to a 
pye-cruſt. When he ſays that a cruſt is © any ſhell, or extetnal coat,” 
we may alk, him, whether his external coat be a ſhell z and what we 


are to learn by ſo vague an expreſſion. That he thinks a cruſt and 


a ſuit of cloaths are words of the ſame meaning is abſolute- 


1y true; for a cruſt, as we have ſeen, is an incruftation, and that a- 
gain is, in the proper place, defined ro be an adherent covering ; 
ſomething ſuperinduced, which anſwers one's cloaths exactly. But we | 


are ſtill farther edified; for it likewiſe applies to the hair, the ſkin, 
the plaiſter of a houſe, or a houſe itſelf ; for all theſe are in the clear- 
eſt and moſt perfect ſenſe of the language, ** adherent coverings, and 
& ſomething ſuperinduced. I would be glad to hear bim give his 
diſtinction between that which is compeſed of ſhells, and that which 
con/iſts of ſhells. He founders on the very threſhold of comman ſenſe. 


By the way, this laſt mentioned word, though ſo proper and empha- 


tick, is, as well as many others, wanting in, his dictionary; and its o- 
miſſion is perhaps the greateſt proof of common ſenſe to be found in his 
works. For whoevec hath, a glimmering of common ſenſe mult ab- 
hor him as her eternal enemy. % dents > oi awe 

We have ſeen what he is able to fay on ſhells, and ſhell-fiſhy we 
proceed to a ſubject, if poſſible, yet more ſimple, which cannot eſcape 
the notice of any man in the uſe of his five ſenſes, and on which one 


mult carry pedantry very far, before he can ceaſe to be intelligible and 


inſtructive. 


4 


Oak. “ The oak-tree hath male flowers. The embtyos afterward 


« become acorns in hard ſcaly cups; the leaves ace ſinuated. The ſpe- 


« cies are five.” —Elm. The name of atree.”—Aſh. A tree. 


Beech.“ A tree.” Birch.“ A tree.“ — Cherry, Cherry- tree. A 
te tree and fruit. —Cheſnut, Cheſnut · tree. A tree. The fruit of 
« the Cheſnut-tree.” Fir.“ The tree of which deal. boards are made.” 
Hornbeam. A tree.” - Box. A tree.” - Pine. A tree,” —Plas 
tane. A plane-tree.”—Plane-tree. 4 The introduction of this tree 
« into England is owing. to the great Lord Chancellor Bacon,” — 
Hazel. A nut-tree.”— Willow. A tree worn by forlorn lovers.“ 
—DHycaminez,, ſycamore. ** A tree.” —Poplar. 4 A tree.” —Laurel; 


« A tree, called alſo the-Cherrybay.” —Cherrybay. © Laurel“ —Pear- 


tree. The. tree that bears pears.” Fig. A tree that bears figs, 


« The fruit of the fig-tree.” —Maple. * A tree frequent-in hedge- 


« rows.” Lime. The Linden-tree.” Linden. The Lime · tree.“ 
— Olive. * A plant producing oil; the emblem of peace. — Lew. 


HA tree of tough - wood.“ Ivy. A plant.” — Thorn. 1. “ A prick- 
« ly tree of ſeveral kinds. 2. A prickle growing on the Thorn-buſh.” 5 


— Holly. A tree.” - Citron - tree. One ſort with a pointed fruit 
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4. lr much narrower chan thoſe of the Pine · tree, and many of them 


% produced out of one tfubercle; it hath male flowers. The ſeeds 
are produced in large cones, uameſe and turbinated. Apricot, 
or Apricock. * A kind of wall- fruit.“ —Pomegranate. 1.“ The tree. 
% 2. The fruit.“ — Crab. “ A wild Apple. The tree that bears a wild 
apple. Cork. * A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like the Ilex, 


-66 excepting the bark.” —Hex. The ſcarlet-oak.” Scarlet oa. The 


« lex, a ſpecies of Gak. Service. A tree and fruit.” —Horſe- 
cheſaut. A plant.“ —Larch. „A tree.” —Lote-tree, or Nettle- 
tree. A tree.“ Judas-tree. A plant.“ Beam · tree. Wild Ser- 
« vice: which is not inferted. Wild Olive. A plant.“ —Tulip- 
tree. A tree.” Acacia. A tree commonly ſo called here.” Vine. 
«© The plant that bears the grape.“ Juniper. A plant. The ber- 
«. ries are powerful attenuants, diuretics, and carminatives.“— Al- 
mond tree. It. has leaves and flowers very like thoſe of the Peach- 


tree. Aloes. A ttee which grows in hot countries.“ Myrtle. 


4 A fragrant tree.” Ague · tree. From ague and tree. Saſſafras. — 
Saſſafras. “A tree. One of the ſpecies of the Cornelian Cherry.” — 


Cornel, Cornelian-tree. The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit, com- 


ct monly called the Cornel, or Cornelian ' Cherry.” —Yoke-elm. ©« A. 
46 rree.” —Candlebury-tree:  * Sweet Willow.” —Sweet Willow. 
% Gale, or Dutch Myrtle.”—Caſhew-nut. © A tree.” —Chaſte- 
tree. A tree.” Bay. A tree.” — Honeyſuckle. 60 Woodbine.” — 


Woaodbins «© Honeyſuckle.” —Ople-tree. 4 A tree.” Tree. A 


<« large vegetable riſing, with one woody ſtem, to a confiderable 
ee height.” —Plant.” Any thing produced from ſeed; any vegetable 
4 production TFG. 
Theſe quotations are a very fair ſample of the Doctor's genius and 
learning, and from them no man will have a great opinion of either. 
As all here ſaid is ſo well known already, that it was not worth re- 
peating, or is buried in ſcientifick terms, which few underſtand, or is 
Kalte in fact; for when we trace this author through all his frivolous 
and uſeleſs variations, we diſcover that his imperfections are equal to 
His pedantry. Of the Aſh, and more than twenty others in the abore 


liſt, we are only told that they are trees. Of ſeveral, we only learn, that 


they are plants; and what difference does the Doctor mean to ſpecify be- 
tween a plant and a tree. The Horſe Cheſnut is a tree as well as 
a plant. And the Larch again is a plant as well as a free., Indeed 
the Doctor himſelf is a plant, if we underſtand his explanation of 
that word; for he was unqueſtionably produced by ſeed, and ſo was 
a whale, and therefore every animal is a plant, W 
His childiſh. variations appear in the fulleſt light. Of Ab he could 
only ſay that it was a free, but of an Elm he dare not fay fo much; 
Elm is only the name of a tree. And indeed every noun in his book 
is but a name; and the reader is in no danger of miſtaking the name 
for the tree itſelf. A Hazel is a Nut tree, but ſo are the Cheſnut, 


the 


* 
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the Walnut, &c. The Fir is not the only wood of which deal- boards 
are made, though the Doctor ſeems to think it is. The Linden is 
the Lime, and the Lime is the Linden. The Cork- tree reſembles an 
Hex. An Ilex is a Scarlet - Oak, and a Scarlet-Oak is an Ilex. The 
Laurel is a tree alſo called the Cherry- bay, aud the Cherry bay is Lau- 
rel. Willow is a tree worn by forlorn lovers. The Doctor knows 
beſt whether ever he wore the willow. But the cuſtom is not fre-: . 
quent, nor is it clear how any body can wear @ free, though they 
may wear ſome of its boughs. A Pear-tree bears pears... A Fig. 
tree bears figs. And to be {ure we never knew this till we heard it 
from Dr Johnſon. Acacia is a tree commonly ſo called here, but every 
other tree in the Dictionary is, or ought to be, called by the name 
common in this country. The Maple is frequent in hedge rows, and 
ſo are the Fir, the Crab, the Thorn, the Holly, and many others, as 
well as the Maple. An Olive is not now an emblem of peace. 
There are other trees tough as. well as Yew; but there is no end of 
detecting the Doctor's frivolous repetitions, his diſtinctions which he 
cannot diſtinguiſh, and his definitions that define nothing. 
This author picques himſelf on his learning; yet what is à com- 
mon reader the wiſer for hearing that the Oak has male flowers; that 
the leaves are ſinuated, and that the ſpecies are five. The ſpecies of 
this tree are not five only, but ſeventeen ;; beſides many others men- 
tioned bydifferent writers, of leſs value and beauty, oronly mere ſeminal, 
variations : and from this we may compute how little the Doctor. 
knows what he is talking of. That the leaves are ſinuated is a molt 
trifling circumſtanee, for who but a botaniſt or a fool is intereſted in 
the projeCtions of a leaf. An Oak muſt have female as well as male 
flowers, and upon the ſame plant, for it belongs to the claſs of Mo- 
ncecia Polyandria. Vid. Linnzus Gen. Pl. 1070. The brain of a man 
of ſenſe repels ſuch trifles; they cannot ſtick in his memory. But 
whatever ſubject writers handle, “they might take care to inform 
« themſelves, before they attempt to inform others 4.“ | 
The leaves of a Cedar are, he ſays, much narrower than thoſe of 
a Pine tree; but of Pine leaves we hear nothing. Squamo/e and 
 turbinated are words out of place in a book intended for common 
uſe. What he ſays of Junipers is intelligible to an apothecary, and to. 
him only. An Almond tree has leaves like the Peach tree, but this arti- 
cle is not inſerted. Indeed the Doctor more than once explains one word 
by another which is omitted. Many trees-grow in hot countries as, 


well as Aloes, and others are fragrant no leſs than Myrtle. A tree is 


a large vegetable; but this epither loſes all meaning, when applied 
indiſcriminately to ſuch different objects, as the Hazel, and the Cedar. 
A tree” he ſays, © riſes with one woody ſtem.” but when cut cloſe- 


dy. 
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fables, 


( 


by the roots it riſes on many ſtems, yet continues a fingle tree ? He 
might have ſaid in roy that a tree is the on. be genus of _ 


It is really ſtrange that on ſo an A ſabjeQt the DoQor ſound fo lit- 
tle to fay,.and that what he hath ſaid hath ſo very little meaning. Every 
carpenter in England could have informed him, that Hornbeam, for in- 
ſtance; is un Evergreen; that it refiſts the wind remarkably ;' that it 
: grows on the coldeſt hills,” and in the worſt ſoil, better than almoſt _ 
any other tree; that the wood i is white, tough and flexible,” and that 
it burns as clear a8 a tandle.” Since he wanted to talk of the ſpecies' 
of trees, he might have ſais; What of Ath there are 10, of Thorn 23, 
of Acacia 30, and of Holly 35 fpecies; and of Larch, that on this 
wood Raphael exhibited his art, before Narr js of canvas in of > 8 


. de known +. 

ever imagines the Doctor to be a man of dener ee | 
will not be more ſurpriſed at his numerous miſtakes, than his numer- 
ous omiſfions. The Mahogany, the Pimento, the Hickery, the Caſſia, 
the Coffee, and Tea trees, are all wanting. The Sagou, and Bread - 
ſtuit'trees, ſo fingular and fo valuable, are not inſerted, nor the La- 
burnum, or the Tallow tree, or the Tacamahanca, which bears our 
ſevereſt winters, and is very much uſed by phyſicians in the Weſt In- 
dies. An Apple, u Plum, a Peach, and an Orange, are all mention - 
ed, while, by che molt e A Lond $5008 age 
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mag * to Dr Johnſon's Dictionary has been admired as 
| à maſterpiece of fine writing. To illuſtrate ſome of! its beauties 
is the bnfineſs bf the prefent ſection. 

The firſt ſentence diſplays a parade of words that have little mean-' 
ing. Our author's ty 9 of the deſperate miſery of the poor is 
not well founded. Poverty ry ſaldom excludes hope of praiſe, and 
e proſpect of good . 5 A 455 *the other hand, the prime miniſter 
of England is a thouſand times more © expoſed to cenſure, without 
„ hope of praiſe,” than the e /owef? individual in the kingdom. 
Even the finiſher of human laws himſelf, though every community 
confiders him as the vileſt of her members, will not exert his _ 
$6 gence without reward.” | 

* er other bande may aſpire to praiſe the Lexicographer can 
i | * only 


"#0 + Vid Boutcher: 6 42 EO ever n as a ſubſtantive? When we "ay 
* no goed,” ir is only an abbreviation for nothing ang His n 1 
e to be ungrammatical pad vplgar. : 
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«; only hope to eſcape reproach.“ Ainſworth and many others | 
have been abundantly\praiſed, - is. 46” 


The next paragraph makes a great deal of noiſe. | „ The Engliſh 


„ language has been hitherto neglefed.” &c. &c. &c. The reit of 


the ſentence is not worth the labour of tranſcription. It implies a ſe- 


vete cenſute on every author who had the misfortune to precede the 


Doctor. After all, it is not very clear how. a language can poſſibly 


de neglected, · while it is employed in the cultivation of every ſpecies 


t of literature.” 


” 


When L took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, 1 found our 


ſpeech copious without order, and energetick-without rules: wherever 
I turned my view there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and con- 


; Fuſion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundleſs va- 


riety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection; adulterations 
were to be detected, without a ſettled teſt-of - purity 3 and modes of 
expreſſion to be rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any 
writers of claſſical reputation or acknowledged authority. 


Nothing can exceed Dr Johnſon's merit except his modeſty. Read 


the foregoing period with attention, and you will find the meaning of 


it to be. That when this great author firſt + ſurveyed our language, he 15 
. could ſee nothing around him but a maſs of confuſion. No man 
knew any thing of grammar, or at leaſt, the moſt lucky knew ſo little 


that he could find no & eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection. He arro- 
gates to himſelf a degree of diſcernment, with which, it ſeems, no 
perſon of this or any former age had been ever bleſſed. He fairly 
implies, or rather affirms, that Pope, Addiſon, and all our ſine writers, 
had no * ſettled teſt of purity.” And do you really think that all this 
is true, and that Addiſon, Young, and Bolingbroke were in want of 


aſſiſtance to learn the rules of grammar from this modeſt, import- 


ant, well-bred pedant. You muſt paufe a few moments in ſilence and 
aſtoniſhment, before your fancy can conceive: the full extent of his 
tolly, vanity, and impertience 4. | | 


The boaſtful period that immediately follows will not repay a per- 


uſa}. In the ſubſequent one he engages to teach us the myſterious art 
of ſpelling, © which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous,” 


when in the hands of ſuch accompliſhed pedants as Mr. Elphinſtone 


and himſelf. But Orthography, among ordinary writers, has been 


very well ſettled, ſince, long before the Doctor was born. In | every 
© Engliſh book, printed within the preſent century, an uniform mode 


of ſpelling is adopted; and is the man weak enough to fancy, or mad 


enough to affirm, that Swift, and Smollet, and e WI 
| _ field; 


1 His laſt ſurvey will find matters mended, but not in conſequence of his la- 


bours. What adulte rations has he detected, and Where? . 
I Our beſt writers have no doubt committed many errors in grammar, but ſo 
Ras the Doctor himſelf, as we ſhall ſee in andther place. 


— — 
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| field; were in want of ſuch help as he could afford them in order to 
- ſpell their native language? If this is not exactly his meaning, let 
him tor once deſcend to the level of a Scottiſh intelleQ, and compile 
Clavis Johmſoniana; ſuch a book is much wanted among his admirers? 
After —_— through a-folio page upon this ſubject, and telling 


us that he is a ſcholar and a grammarian, he betrays all at once his 
aſſumec importance and his real inſigniſicance. In this part of the 
« work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and va- 
„ nity” (reſembling his own) “ ſought praiſe by petty reformation, I 
hade attempted few alterations.“ What then was the - purpoſe of 
remarking that our mode of ſpelling had been hitherto (' unſettled 
4 and fortuitous.” It isꝭto continue, it ſeems, in that ſituation; and 
thus, after telling how much we ſtood in need of his help, we are 
told how little he has attempted to help us, and in the ſame page he 
proceeds in the old ſtile to cenſure innovators, and recommend 
«Readineſs and uniformity.” oO on 
The matter of fact is this. The Doctor, like many before him, 
that he may increaſe his own conſequence, laments evils which bave 
no exiſtence. The language contains about forty thouſand words; 
of theſe, a dozen, or perhaps fifty, are ſpelt; with the variation, for the 
moſt part only of a ſingle vowel, ſuch as entire and inquiry. This 
trifling circumſtance is mentioned by Cheſterfield, who tells his ſon, 
that authors of equal authority adopt different orthographies, and that 
he may, with equal ſafety, follow either, 50 | 63 $9249 
© A. foreigner muſt form a ſtrange opinion of the authors of this 
iſlaud, when he hears: that our language is «© copious without order, 
_ © and energetick without rules, and that wherever he may turn his 
view, there is perplexity to be diſentangled, confufion to be re- 
« pulated, and choice to be made out of boundleſs variety, without 
« any eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection. And when he is informed 
that orthography among us is likewiſe unſettled and fortuitous, he will 
renounce every hope and wiſh to acquire ſuch a fluctuating jargon. 
have directed the pronunciation, by putting an accent upon 
« the acute or elevated ſyllable.” As the Poctor's book is deformed 
by every other imaginable ſpecies ef errors, we have little reaſon to put 
our truſt in him as to this point. Accordingly I have ſeen in a maga- 
ine a long catalogue of his blunders in marking the accent. | 
„ The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an ac- 
ec curacy ſometimes needleſs; for who does not ſee that remoteneſi 
« comes from remote, lovely from Love, Concavity from concave, and 


 - exp flrative from demonſtrate ; but this grammatical exuberance 


rf. 


te the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs.” 
The ſcheme was to make his book as big as poſſible ; but allowing, 
(which is denied), that this wretched redundancy was neceſſary in the 
folio. edition, why is it continued in the oftayo abridgement, a book 
. e „„ „ prefcliedly 


* 
% 


ones 


1 


— 


| „„ 

proſeſſedly written merely for common uſe. He himſelf allows. that 
bis accuracy, as he calls it, was ſometimes needleſs. It was perhaps 
always ſo. ö ; 3:3 54; i 
The words which our authours have introduced by their know- 
ce ledge of foreign languages, or ignorance of their on, by vanity or 
« wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion, or luſt of innovation, I have 
c regiſtered as they occurred, though commonly only to cenſure them, 


and warn others againſt the folly of naturalizing uſeleſs foreigners, . 


g to the injury of the natives.“ TY. [12 * 
The Doctor has inſerted a great number of barbarous words. This 


atchievement, had his book ever been conſulted, muſt have had very 


bad conſequences. Of the cenſures which he ſpeaks about, I have never 
met with any ſpecimens. I dare not abfolutely deny their exittence ; 


but I can ſafely affirm that ſuch cenſures are awanting in five hun- 


dred paſſages where they ought to have been inſerted. In the oQta- 
vo abridgement, no cenſures of bad words are to be found; yet I be- 
lieve, that every vocable inſerted in the folio, is inſerted there, Now, 
if they are to be reprobated in the folio book, why are they not to be 
| likewiſe condemned in the octavo edition? To this queſtion Dr John? 
ſon's beſt friend will not be able to make a proper anſwer. # 


HFle proceeds a little after to paſs a ſevere cenſure on Junius, a gram» | 


marian, “ whoſe learning is very often diſgraced by his abſurdities.” 
The ſpecimens which he produces in ſupport of his opinion, have a 


lively reſemblance to his own fuſtian. Both theſe men had been 


better employed at the forge or the plow, in extending the commerce, 
or defending the freedom of their country. _ | 


As a ſpecimen of conſummate nonſenſe, a profeſſor of thetorick has 


_ frequently recited the following paſſage. When the radical idea 
s“ branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries _ 


« be formed of ſenſes in their nature collateral?” Within the nar- 
row limits of this preface, the reader will find many paſſages involved 
in ſuch impenetrable darkneſs. Dr Johnſon well knows, that in the 
* maſs of mankind, there is a propenſity to admire what cannot be un- 
derſtood. But from many hints which he lets fall, we are ſufficiently 
cautioned of what we have to expect in peruſing his work. He damns 
it in the moſt copious. and forcible terms. Some of his expreſſions 
have already been quoted *. He confeſſes, © that many terms appro- 
« priated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and ſignificant, 


c are undoubtedly omitted.” This is bad enough; but mark what 


follows. Of the words maſt ſtudioufly exemplified, many ſenſes have 


s eſcaped obſervation.” If the Doctor's definitions are ſo defeCtive 


when he has exerted himſelf to the utmoſt, what are we to look for 
when he is in a fit of Jazineſs? © The examples are too often injudici- 
« ouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, I hope very rarely, alledg- 
«ed in a miſtaken ſenſe ; for, in making this collection, I truſted 


* #8 | © more 
Vid. Deformities. h 7 His examples about a theorem diametrically | 
oy © % f # * 


- contraditt his definition of the word. Vid, Deformitier, &c. FONG 
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** more to memory, than in a ſtate of diſquiet and embaraſſment, me- 
„ mory can contain, and purpoſed to ſupply, at the review, what was 
« left incomplete in the firſt tranſcription.” He never, it ſeems, re- 
viewed his collection, and yet after all theſe copious confeſſions of 
his carelefſaeſs, he adds, within .leſs than a page, © Deſpondency 
“ has never ſo far prevailed as to depreſs me to negligence.” | 


V' CES,” : | 
« 2 peruſal of Paradiſe Loft is a duty rabet than a pleaſure, 
«c ; 


: „We read Mix ro for inſtruction, and retire haraſſed and 
b overburdened.” Perhaps the reader will be ſurpriſed that any man 
+ who has the leaſt pretenſions to taſte ſhould venture to publiſh ſuch 
an opinion. And. though the ſixth book of that poem has been ce- 
lebrated as a maſter · piece by every other critick; yet the Doctor does 
not ſcruple to ſay { that the book is, I believe, the favourite of chil- 

« dren, and gradually neglected as knowledge is increaſed.” He 
ſeems to alter his ſentiments a little after, vindicates Milton with 
great zeal, and ſays What other author ever ſoared ſo high, or ſuſ- 
rained his flight ſo long?“ But if Milton did not ſoar in bis deſcrip- 
tion of the celeſtial battles, Addiſon may be quoted to prove, that 
he never /oaredat' all! The wit of Voltaire, and the eloquence of Smith, 


Are not ſurely requiſite to make the reader ſmile at ſuch inconſiſten- 


cies. | | £5 * 
This poem has, by the nature of it's ſubject, the advantage above 
« all others, that it is univerſally and perpetually intereſting.” Be 
it ſo; but then, © the want of human intereſt is always felt. The reader 
finds no tranſaction in which he can be engaged; beholds no con- 
4 dition in which he can, by any effort of imagination, place him- 
« ſelf *; he has therefore little natural curioſity or ſympathy.— Pa- 
ic radiſe Loſt is one of the books which the reader admires, and lays 
“ down, and forgets to take up again“ Theſe paſſages ate in the di- 
recteſt contradiftion. A more ridiculous inconſiſtency eye hath notſeen, 
nor ear heard, neither can it enter into the mind of man to conceive. 
It is poſſible that hereafter a hiſtorian may ariſe, who ſhall pay as 
little reſpect, as our author himſelf, to truth and conſiſtency. ' A cha- 
rater of the King of Pruſſia, written by ſuch a hand, may ſerve as a 
contraſt to what Lexiphanes ſays of Milton. Frederick the Great, 
«was a fortunate commander, and a conſummate politician ; but the 
* ſplendor of his reign was eclipſed by many clouds. His repulſe at 
«© Roſbach, his cowardice at Cunnerſdorff, his temerity at Torgau, 
ac his wretched and ruinous flight from the fields of Cuſtrim and 

ORE in FD Fr THR Liſſa, 
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9 requires no great ſtretch of fancy ſor any man to put himſelf in the ſitua- 
tion of onr anceſtor, Adam is not the only man who has been ruined by the imm 


pertinent curioſity and vanity of his wife, 1 


t& 
ce Lia, reflect infinite diſgrace on his courage as a ſoldier; and his 
te conduct as a general; but we admire the juſtice of his cauſe, his 


* compaſſion for the ſufferings of the Saxon peaſants, and his happy vi- 
* gilance at Schweidnitz and Hochkirchen. Prudence herſelf dictated 


de his decampment from the ſiege of Prague, in order to attack Count 


« Daun; and honour and humanity muſt have inſpired his decrees 
& at the gates of Dantzick. As a Chriſtian, his piety was conſpicu- 
c ous. Like every man of ſenſe, he believed in every thing reputed. 
« eſſential to the ſalvation of his ſoul; but, like many pious perſons, 
“he ſometimes rejected the beggarly aſſiſtance of good works. His 
« tenderneſs to mankind was often teſtified by his tears. It is indeed 
«© undeniable, that his ambition ſacrificed the lives of five or ſix hun- 
« dred thouſand Pruſſians, as the price of a province to which he had 
« no title. But then theſe heroes died in the bed of honour, and 
« added, by their blood, to the glory of their king. Beſides, they 
© involved, in their fall, the fate of at leaſt a million and an half 
« of his Majeſty's enemies, not to mention the numberleſs multi- 
« tudes whom they prevented from ſeeing the light. It has been af- 
« firmed, that our hero's conduct in Polandwas altogether ſhameleſs *; 
« and calumny has compared him to Zingis and Timur. It has been 
« pretended, that ſince the godly firſt began to cut each other's throats 
« about the creed of ger ow nothing equal to his barbarity was 
« ever known; and that, with an impudence till then unheard of, he 
« declared, at his own table, that he was a robber by proſeſſion . 
„But let us remember that his numerous, elegant, and reſpectable 
« publications as an author, his zeal for the proteſtant cauſe, his at- 
« tention to the diſcipline of his troops, his admirable plans of inter- 
c nal police, his aſtoniſhing ſucceſs in the field, his generoſity to men 
ce of learning, his affair with the miller's wife, and his inimitable 
c tenderneſs for his own, as well as many other favourable circum- 
« ſtancet in his ſtory, though they cannot aſcertain the exiſtence of 


<« his taſte or abilities, illuſtrate the purity of his intentions, the mo- 


« deration of his wiſhes, and the ſupreme excellence of his heart.” 
You may be tempted to ſmile at the abſurdity of this portrait ; yet 
it is not, in any degree, more abſurd, than what our author ſays of 


Milton, and many others. Attend only to one other extract from his 


account of that celebrated man. 


“ The antient epick poets were very unſkilful teachers of virtue. 
“ From their works the reader may riſe with a greater degree of ac- 


« tive or paſhve fortitude, and ſometimes of prudence ; but he will 


be able to carry away few precepts of juſtice, and none of mercy.” 
'This remark diſplays great per/picacity. Every word of it merits a 
ſtanza from the pen of the laureate. Indeed it very much reſembles 
Aa tale, | / 

: 1 | | Told 
Annual Regiſter for 1772. | "Wi 
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Told by an idiot, full of noiſe and fury, 
{Which means but Og 


The following paſſage will ratify the Doctor's opinion. 


The day that to the ſhades the father ſends, 
Kobs the ſad orphan of his father's friends: 
„ He, wretched outcaſt of mankind, appears, 
% Forever ſad, forever bath'd in tears; 
« While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, 
Nor lift the goblet, nor divide the bread. 
- *© The kindeſt but his preſent wants allay, 
Jo leave him wretched the ſucceeding day. 
* Frugal compaſſion! Heedleſs they who boaſt, 
| %% Both parents ſtill, nor know what he has lot ; 
Shall ery, Be gone, thy father feaſts not here, 
6 The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear.” 


It is evident that theſe verſes inculcate neither juſtice nor mercy. 
A thouſand ſimilar to them may. be quoted from ** the ancient epick 
«6 poets.” The reader will be at a loſs to conceive a wilder outrage 
on truth, than ſome of the ſpecimens now quoted; yet one of the re- 
viewers affirms, that Dr Johnſon's remarks on Paradiſe Loſt, diſplay 
the acuteneſs and accuracy of Ariſtotle, with the ſpirit and ſublimity 
of Longinus. Bur ſtill it is not certain, that this critick was ac- 

quainted with the Greek writers whom he mentions with ſo much 
freedom. It is'to be hoped, for the honour of his taſte, that he had 
mot read our author's elegant, but incoherent declamations. He adds, 
that as no pen but Milton's could have written ſuch a poem,' perhaps 
no pen but the penſioner's could have written /uch a criticiſm. The 
laſt of theſe obſervations is certainly true; for no man, except himſelf, 
ever diſplayed ſuch a total contempt of truth and conſiſtency. 


Of all the abſurdities ever were known, 

Sure theſe are the greateſt! They will not go down. 
If books muſt be judged by ſuch odd fort of men, 
Sure none but a blockhead ſhould handle the pen. 


„ Shakeſpeare ſacrifices virtue to convenience, and is ſo much 
« more careful to pleaſe than to inſtruct, that he ſeems to write with- 
« out any moral purpoſe. This fault the barbarity of his age tannot 
« extenuate ; for it is always a writer's duty to make the world bet- 
ct ter, and juſtice i is a virtue independent on time and place f.“ The 
morality of Shakeſpeare's dramas has been illuſtrated in a book writ- 
ten on that ſubjeQ by a lady; at any rate, after what Dr Johnſon has 
ſaid of the epick poetry of the antients, he deſerves no degree of cre- 
dit. Lord Kaimes has diſplayed at ſome length the ſuperior inno- 

cence 
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cence and morality of Shakeſpeare's plays. Several of our moſt 
eminent comick writers were men void of any virtuous principle : 
What they wanted, Shakeſpeare had. Indeed the Doctor's affertion 
is not worth contradicting, though the himſelf has often contradicted 
it: He ſhodld have thought more, and written leſs. ee 

Shakeſpeare *©* no ſooner begins to move than he counteraQts him- 
6 ſelf, and terrour and pity, as they are riſing in the mind, are 

© checked and blaſted by ſudden frigidity 7.“ We may every where 
meet with * men who have different opinions upon every thing paſt, 
« preſent, and future; who deny the moſt notorious facts, contra- 
% dict the moſt cogent truths, and perſiſt in aſſerting to-day, what 
„ they aflerted yeſterday, in defiance of evidence, aud contempt of 
6 confutation .“ In the ſame preface, a long paragraph follows 
immediately after, upon quibbling, which the Doctor ' vehemently 
condemns, and at the ſame time quibbles moſt egregiouſly. But this 
paſſage has already been quoted, criticized at full length, and damned 
in ſome of the Reviews. | 

In a note on Romeo and Juliet, he obſerves, that Shakeſpeare's 
pet: have a conceit left them in their miſery, a miſerable conceit. 
The reader may believe this or not as he pleaſes. , 

He obſerves, that to Shakeſpeare, and perhaps to Spenſer, ** we 
« muſt aſcribe the praiſe of haying firſt diſcovered to how much 
« ſmoothneſs and harmony the Engliſh language could be ſoftened 9 
In the ſame preface he ſays, that Shakeſpeare, among\the reſt of his 
excellencies, **deſerves to beiftudied as one of the ORIGINAL MASTERS 
« of our language.” After all this, we are a little ſurpriſed to hear, 
that Shakeſpeare © has corrupted language by every mode of depra- 
& vation ||.” For this aſſertion the Doctor does not pretend to bring 
the leaſt evidence; and it is not eaſy to ſay, how Shakeſpeare can, at 
the ſame time, be the greateſt improver and the greateſt corrupter of 
our language, which is pretty nearly the meaning of the Doctor's 
words, For the faults in Shakeſpeare's ſtile the critick had previouſly 
apologized, by deſcribing the unſettled ſtate of our language in the 
end of the fixteenth century, ſo that the charge of corrupting it is 
very ill-founded. Many men have written trifles, many have writ- | 
ten nonſenſe, and many have written lies, but did you ever hear of any 
man fo apt to forget his own opinions, and even to contradict them, 
as Dr Johnſon. All this often happens, as in the preſent cafe, with- 
in the limits of a ſingle page 11. Yet the Doctor writes in the moſt 
peremptory and deciſive tone. — 

As who ſhould ſay, I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I am to ſpeak Jet no dog bark. : 

| | 8 The 
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| Does not this remark apply to our author himſelf: 

jj Fugitive Pieces, vol 2. p. 127. 
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The publick "Ton oſten complained of Dr Johnſon's incroachments 
on the purity and ſimplicity of our language. A variety of addition- 
al evidence for the juſtice of this complaint, has been adduced in a 
late.effay. Several criticiſms have been written on it which are a- 
bundantly hoſtile. But nobody has yet pretended to point out a mu- 
tilated or unfair quotation ; nobody has ſpecified a paſſage where the 
concluſions did not evidently ariſe from the premiſſes; nobody bas 
advanced a word in defence of the Doctor's innovations. The Criti- 
cal Reviewers indeed declare, in general terms, that I had allowed the 
Doctor no merit either as an author or as a man. But the very firſt 
ſentence in the pamphlet referred to, admits his learning and abili- 
ties, and 1 conclude that 1 have nothing to fear from a ctitick who 
writes with ſuch an avowed contempt of truth. I now ſubmit ſome paſ- 
ſages, which*are perhaps exceptionable, tothe judgement of the-reader. 

« Milton ſeems to have been wel] Ne with his own genius, 
„and o know what it was T.“ Sc. 

f Chriſtina commended the defence of the people, her purpoſe 
© muſt be to torment t, GM. 

« The firſt appearance of pampblets among us is generally thought 
&« to be at the new oppoſition ||,” &c. 

« He that writes the life of another, is either his friend or his 
enemy +.” The relative that ſtands high in the Doctor's eſteem. 
It appears inſtead of who in almoſt every page of his writings. Cheſ- 
terfield forbids this uſe of it; and the common practice juſtifies his 
opinion.—The Doctor is ſingular in this point. 

1 The rovers who firſt rate poſſeſſion of a country, were contented 
te if they could tt.” &c. Speaking of Rocheſter, our author ſays, 
c at more can be expected from a life ended before the abilities 
«of many other men began to be diſplayed.” 'The reader will de- 
cide * whether the ſentence would not conclude beffer as follows: 
« A life ended before that period, when the abilities of many other 
70 men commonly begin.“ &c. The Doctor ſpeaks with great oſten- 
tation about his reformation of our language. He ſhould have be- 
gun that taſk by reforming his own. 

« The ſtream of time which waſhes away the difſoluble fabricks of 
& other poets, paſſes without injury over the adamant of Shake- 
% ſpeare |||.” And yet every body knows, that the ſtream of time 
has done more miſchief to the adamant of Shakeſpeare than to the 
works of almoſt any other author. Dr Johnſon ſays, © That it is not 
„ eaſy for invention to bring together ſo many. cauſes-to vitiate the 

| «text, 


+ Liſe of Milton. ] I bid. | Fugitive Pieces, vol. 2. p. 5. 
4+ Idler, No. 85 —It has already been obſerved, that this aſſertion is e 
unaccountable from a man who has himſelf written ſo h lives. 
it Idler, No. 63. 
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© text,” as united in corrupting the text of this poet. Many ( other 
& poets” have erected monuments of genius which bid fair to laſt as I 
Jong as Othello and Julius Cæſar. The Bard of Morven is admired in 
France, where the beauties of Milton are hardly felt; and in Ger- 
many where the name of Shakeſpeare is only beginning to be known *, 

The Doctor's preface concludes in theſe modeſt and reſpectful 
terms: © I ſhould feel little ſolicitude about the ſentence, were it to 
« be pronounced only by the ſkilful and the learned.” That is to'fay, _ 
You common readers are preſumptuous, inſignificant, ſballow fellows, 
but men of ſenſe and learning will diſtinguiſh and admire wy merit, 

Dr Johnſon has treated the poems of Mr Gray with great ſeverity. 

| For this he has been reproached in two or three publications. But 

in reality his ſubject would have entitled him to proceed to muc 

greater lengths than he has done, in condemning that favourite au- 

thor. A few extracts from Gray's verſes will ſerve to vindicate the 
Doctor's opinion. Gray deteſted CT and her inhabitants; 

yet, in a moſt ſervile and deſpicable Ode to Muſick, he ſays, - 


« Lo Granta waits to lead her blooming. band, 
«© Not obvious, nor obtruſive ſhe ; SEL 
« No vulgar praiſe, no venal incenſe flings. 55 
% Nor dares with courtly tongue refin d 0 » 

. « Profane thy inborn royalty of mind; 

For She reveres herſelf and thee +! 


/ 


— 


If Gray wrote theſe verſes, it could not be delicacy that made him 
decline the laurel. His Bard is clogged with no leſs than thirtyfive . 
marginal notes. Of the following lines, what is the meaning? 

66 Where his glowing eye-balls turn, : x 5 | 
“ "Thouſand banners round him burn.“ -— LOR 


| Speaking of Elizabeth, (alias Black Beſs ) Gray ſays, 


In the midſt a form divine 

«© Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line; 
« Her lion port, her awe-commanding face, 
© Attemper'd ſweet to virgin grace.” „ 


Her Majeſty bad not * a form divine; and did you really me ſee, | 
or hear, or dream of a lady who had the port of a Lion ? 4 
5 i 25 Omne 


__ * The*author advances this aſſertion on the authority of a man of letters, a 
native of Germany. 


The Duke of Grafton —He gave Mr Gray a profeſſorſhip. 
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...e. | 
One's N E animal poſt coitum triſte eſt, is a maxim in ohiloſophy, 


which often applies equally to an author and his readers. 
This pamphlet has now extended to a very conſiderable length, if not 
in the number of pages, at leaſt in the quantity of matter. I am here | 
to bid farewel to the reader; and, as it is always agreeable to part in 
good humour, 1 ſhall, like the admirable author of Lexiphanes, con- 
. clude this performance, by inſerting an original letter, which, while | 
it inſtructs the wiſeſt, will, at the ſame time, divert the graveſt. Dr 
Johnſon obſerves, That every good action which is not recorded is a 74 9 
to poſterity. This piece records a very benevolent action. It has been | 
refuled tage into ſome of the Scots Newſpapers. A method 
occurred of preſerving it, in compliance with the Doctor's judicious 
ſentiment, by inſertion here. He who finds pleaſure in the peruſal, 
will not, 1 hope, N with me for the publication. 


« DEAR SIR, 44457 ä 


« Having ſpent a long life in purſuit of pleaſure and 1 Lam | 
e now retired from the world, in poverty, and with the -gout; fo 
„joining with Solomon, that all is vanity and vexation of ſpirit, 
“ go to church, and ſay my prayers. 
„ affure you, that moſt of us religious people reap ſome little ſa- 
60 tisfaction, in hoping, that you wealthy voluptuaries, have a fair 
„chance of being damn'd to all eternity; and Dives ſhall call out for 
% a drop of water to Lazarus, one drop of which he ſeldom taſted, 1 
« while he had the twelve Apoſtles, (twelve hogſheads of an! in * 
« his cellar. 1 
„% Now, Sir, that doctrine being laid down, I wiſh to give you 1 
(my friend) a loop hole to creep through. Going to church laſt 
ec Sunday, as uſual, I ſaw an unknown face in the pulpit, and riſing | 
« up to prayers, as others do upon like occaſion, I began to look a- 
« round the church, to find out if there were any pretty girls there, 
„ when my attention was attracted by the foreign accent of the par- 5 
« ſon. I gave him my attention, and had my devotion awakened by | | 
« the moſt pathetick prayer I ever heard! This made me all atten- 
ee tion to the ſermon. A finer diſcourſe never came from the lips of 
% a man. I returned in the afternoon, and heard the ſame preacher 
« exceed his morning- work, by the fineſt chain of reaſoning, convey- 1 
* ed by the moſt eloquent expreſſions. I immediately thought, what | 
« Agrippa ſaid to Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian. 1 
ec ſent to aſk the man of God to honour my roof, and dine with me. 
« I aſked him his country, and what not: I even aſked him, If his 
© ſermons 


— 
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ſermons were his own compoſition ? which he afficmed they, were. 
I aſſured him, I believed it; for no man ever wrote, or ſpoke fo 
well!“ My name,” ſaid he, is Diſhington. I am an aſſiſtant to an old 
miniſter in the Orkneys, who enjoys a fruitful benefice of L. 50 
Sterling a- year, out of which I am allowed L. 20, for preaching 
and inſtructing twelve hundred people, who live in two ſeparate 


iſlands, out of which I pay L. 1, 58, to the boatman who tranſports 
me from the one to the other. I ſhould be happy, could I continue 
in that terreſtrial paradiſe ! But we have a great lord, who has many © * 


little people, ſoliciting him for many little things that he can do, 
and that he cannot; and if my miniſter dies, his ſucceſſion is too 


great a prize, not to raiſe up many powerful rivals to ſtop my hopes of 


6 preferment.” I aſked him, If he poſſeſſed any other wealth; „yes,“ 
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ſays he, “ I married the prettieſt girl in the iſland; ſhe has bleſt me 


with three children, and as we are both young, may expect more; 


beſides, I am ſo well beloved, that I have all my peatsbrought carriage 
free. This is my ſtory.“ Now, to the prayer of my petition, £ 


never before envy'd you the poſſeſſion of the Orkneys, which I now 


do, only to provide for this eloquent, innocent, Apoſtle. The ſun 
has refuſed your barren iſles his kindly influence; do not deprive 
them of ſo pleaſant a preacher 3 let not ſo great a treaſure be for 
ever loſt to that damn'd, inhoſpitable, country! For I aſſure you, if 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was to hear him, or hear of him, he 
would do no leſs than make him an Archdeacon. The man has 
but one weakneſs, that of preferring the Orkneys to all the earth. 
This way, and no other, you have a chance for ſalvation: Do this 
man good, and he will pray for you; this will be a better purchaſe 
than your Iriſh eſtate, or the Orkneys. I think, it will help me for- 


. « ward too, fince I am the man who told you of the man fo worthy 
and deſerving; ſo pious, ſo eloquent, and whoſe prayers may do 


ſo much good. Till I hear from you on this head, yours, in all 
meekneſs, love, and benevolence. 


P. S. „ Think what an unſpeakable pleaſure it will be to look down _ 


from heaven, and ſee Rigby, Maſterton, all the Campbells, and 
Nabobs ſwimming in fire and brimſtone, while you are fitting with 
Whitefield, and all his old women, looking beautiful, friſking and 
ſinging. All this you may have by ſettling this man, after the death 
of the incumbent.” | . 


May, : | : 
1774. | . 


The Patron, not long after, complied with this requeſt. 
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SELECTED FROM HIS WORKS. 


Nihil rerum mortalium tam inſtabile ac fluxum eſt, quam fama 
1 . Tactrus. 


The diverſion of baiting an AUTH oR has the ſanction of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawful than the ſport of teazing other animals, 
becauſe, for the moſt part, 7 comes voluntarily to the ſtake. 
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